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time is now available a push button AM/FM stereo 
without a top. — with cassette, fully reclining 
THE CONVERTIB The new VWs front bucket seats, even a quartz 
Rabbit clock should anyone ever care 


Convertible. — what time it is. All standard on 
So now, the _ the Rabbit Convertible. What's 
free spirit of top-down driving also attractive about this top- | 
@ is combined with the good down Rabbit is what happens 
sense of owning a Volkswagen. inside when the top is up. It's 
And while a tank of regular warm and snug thanks to the 
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gas lasts and lasts, you dont multi-layered, drattproof top. 
sacrifice performance for The integrated padded roll bar, 
economy. aside trom providing safety, 


A 1.6 litre engine powers — ensures a smooth, tight fit for 
the Rabbit Convertible from 0 to. the top. 
80 km/h in a mere 9.2 seconds. | One more thing. The top 
So when you want the wind in goes up as easily as it comes 
your hair, you get the wind in down. The place to find out all 





your hair. And, that's not all about the new Rabbit Convert- 
you get. Because what's ible is, of course, your 
standard equipment on the Volkswagen Dealer. Pick a 
Rabbit Convertible is far from sunny day and take a test drive. 
ordinary. You ll quickly find out what we THE 
There's a 5-speed manual  ==mean 
transmission, sports console, when VOLKSWAGEN 
tachometer, and an electric We Say, 
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ALARMED, ALERTS BRASS 

I note with interest your article 
concerning the current exhibition in our 
art galleries and am of course pleased 
whenever our operation receives 
publicity. However, I must point out 
that there are some truly glaring errors in 
that article which will serve to embarrass 
not only the Galleries, but the Alumni 
Association and myself. First of all, | 
must deplore the apparent total absence 
of proof-reading in the article since there 
are complete sections that make no sense 
whatsoever. Secondly, I think that you 
should make an effort to hire a writer 
capable of dealing with subjects such as 
this in an articulate and grammatically 
correct manner. I should also like to 
mention your flat statement that the 
‘‘Alumni have undertaken to finance a 
new collection catalogue’’. While that 
pleases me no end, it will undoubtedly 
alarm the Alumni Association since it 1s 
not their intention to subsidize the 
entire and considerable cost involved. 
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welcome. 


Finally, although it is generally agreed 
that Charles Baudelaire was one of the 
most perceptive and far-seeing critics of 
the nineteenth century, I very much 
doubt whether he at any time considered 
the problems of University art galleries in 
Canada. 

Donald F. Andrus, 
Curator 


cc: A. Pinsky, E. Cooke, M. Ram, J. 
Bordan, M. Sheldon 


Apologies for the error on catalogue 
financing and any others. I urge events 
organizers at the same time to provide 
coherent publicity material. 

Yours 15 a singular interpretation of 
what was said about Beaudelaire. Ed. 


QUASHES FANCIFUL NOTIONS 


I enjoyed your recent issue featuring 
the demise of the old college papers 
though I looked in vain for a mention of 
their successor— I presume _ the 
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Georgian and the Loyola News have 
one. Louise Smith did a nice job of 
summarizing the Georgian’s 45 restless 
years. As one who was briefly in charge 
of the paper during those years, I am 


glad to see it buried—now, as with 
doctors, our brash and youthful mistakes 
have found a final resting place and no 
one need ever disinter them again. 

About your cover and editorial on the 
meaning of the journalistic “‘30’’, your 
explanations of the origin of the symbol 
are fanciful enough but I believe they 
were all off the mark. When I graduated 
from the Georgian to the Montreal Star 
(of fond memory) it was explained to me 
by Robert G. Gardiner who had learned 
his journalism in England at a time when 
they wrote their copy by hand for the old 
linotype machines. 

The way Bob explained it, when 
writing in longhand (and he was one of 
the few reporters in this country who 
would be transcribing from his own fast 
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shorthand which was a 

England), the reporter used a single ‘‘x’’ 
for the end of a sentence—a symbol still 
used by proof readers—two ‘‘x’s’’ for the 
end of a paragraph and three ‘‘x’s’’ at 
the end of the story. Three ‘‘x’s’’ being 
synonymous with the Roman numeral 
for ‘‘30’’, it gradually was changed to 
that. 

Very simple, very logical. It will be a 
long time dying. Keep up the good 
work. 

Fergus Cronin 


We will be looking at The Link, the 
new paper resulting from the merger of 
the old campus papers, in a coming 
ISSUE. 


SEARCHING QUESTIONS 


Was Graeme Decarie looking for a 
solution for the anglophone universities 
of Quebec in his article ‘‘Mea culpa, you 
too’’? (Concordia University Magazine 
March/ April 1980). 

His comments about the myths of the 
English of Quebec seem to be _ in- 
cidentally significant in the dynamics of 
Quebec, and his advice, ‘‘Someday, one 
hopes, Quebec’s anglophones will 
realize that there is something wrong 
with the myths’’ should be incidentally 
recognized in its context. 

The real significance, historically 
speaking, about his article 1s contained 
in questions about ignorance itself. Is my 
ignorance to be realized by the ignorance 
of others? Or, is the ignorance of others 
to be realized by mine? Are these latter 
questions not more pertinent to 
graduates of Quebec universities than 
the advice offered by Graeme Decarie? 
Might not each of us ask ourselves and 
others such questions? 


Kenneth Coward 
B.A. SGW 
Toronto 


Crossword solution 
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Graeme Decarie 





Summer 


I HAVE an aged relative of the 
Presbyterian race and the Scottish 
persuasion whose every moment is filled 
with the consciousness of sin. Each 
Sunday after church, for example, she 
shuts herself in her home, drawing the 
blinds so she won’t be guilty of the sin of 
enjoying the scenery on the Lord’s Day. 
Her weekday laughter before the tele- 
vision set has a grim ring to it, as though 
to assure a listening God that she ‘‘isna’ 
rully enjoyin’ ut.’’ Even music’s charms, 
perhaps because they are charms, are 
forbidden. Once, when she was sipping 
bitter tea with the Presbyterian minister 
in the kitchen, I put some bagpipe music 
on the record player. She kicked the plug 
out with her foot and, in an indignant 
tone that cut across the dying wails, said, 
“Y’ canna play th’ pipes wi’ the’ 
minister 1’ th’ hoose.’’ She always 
reminds me of summer. 

Summer, you see, is a sinful and a 
sinning time. That’s the whole point of 
it. Yet, we often fail to make allowances 
for that important factor and so the 
summer holiday misses somehow, falls 


short of expectations and, well, just 
disappoints. 
The expectation is certainly un- 


derstandable. How many summer days 
have you looked out from your office 
window, taking a moment to imagine 
the waters of the lake shining in the sun, 
with the only sound the soft rustle of a 
breeze through shading leaves? And 
then turned back to your office without 
seasons, ranks of desks under fluorescent 
tubes? How exciting the prospect of a 
summer holiday seems, then! What days 
of joy in the sun, what nights of 
tranquility there will be! 

When the first precious day of 
holiday comes, you stroll down to the 
lake’s edge, spread your towel (the really 
big one) on the sun-soaked dock, spread 
yourself slowly over it, and feel the 
warmth through your stomach and out 
to your fingertips. And the lake sparkles 
and splashes just as you had imagined it. 
And the leaves rustle. And rustle. And 
rustle. 

Borrring. 

The end of the day is even worse, for 
your mind, driven all year to work and to 
achieve, has worked not at all, achieved 


nothing. You are guilty. You have 


sinned; and the evening sky seems darker 
with the wings of chickens coming home 





to roost. Perhaps you can even heat the 
voice of my aging relative, ‘‘Are y’ daft? 
Y’ wurr sinnin’ an’ y’ didna even enjoy 
ut.” . 

Some try to escape the problem by 
working through their vacations. While 
others play, they build outdoor bar- 
becues and additions to the cottage, 
drive, sweating penitants clad in 
rumpled khaki shorts. Vacation time 
over, they will return to work, burned, 
mosquito-bitten, and exhausted to look 
out the office window and think wist- 
fully of the little cottage by the lake they 
will never enjoy. Only their children, 
having no sense of sin, will ever play 
there. 

No, this won’t do. You have to 
consider the basic principles of sin and 
virtue. You cannot enjoy sinning unless 
you know you have been virtuous. You 
cannot enjoy virtue unless you know it ts 
atoning for sin, either past or future. 
That’s why I recommend summer school 
for your vacation. 

I discovered my first summer school as 
an undergraduate. Classes were at nine 
a.m.—a discipline I found virtuous 
without being onerous. They were 
pleasant, too, for there is something in 
the morning summer air, breathing 
life and light into the sourest academic. 
Then, a couple of pleasant hours in the 
library and virtue was satisfied. The rest 
of the day and evening were mine to 
enjoy, enjoy. Where I had found 
vacationers at resorts made frantic and 
frivolous by a sense of their own un- 
worthiness, vacationers at summer school 
were relaxed, able to be friends and to 
enjoy simple friendship. Student and 
teacher, I’ve rarely missed a summer 
school since. 

Summer cottages are for children. 
Club Meds are for overaged children. 
Ocean cruises are for whales. If you want 
to enjoy a vacation, go to summer 
school. It’s virtuous but it’s sinful; and 
almost as much fun as staying home on 
Sunday with the blinds up and ‘‘playin’ 
the pipes wi’ th’ minister 1’ th’ hoose.’’ 





Hana Gartner of Take 30 





Motorsport and skydiving behind her, graduate Hana’s 
TV career is just getting going 


by Joel McCormick 

THERE’S A SIGN at the base of the 
huge CBC transmitter tower on Jarvis 
warning me not to climb beyond the 
300-foot level while transmissions are 
going on. 

Not to worry. I proceed to the small 
building marked ‘‘Studio 6’’ under the 
tower. Toronto, St. George’s Day, 9:00 
a.m. ‘‘They’re just running through 
cleft .palates,’’ someone says. The 
sentence hardly answers my question. Is 
that CBC jargon for ‘‘lousy _ per- 
formance’? (I’d announced I was 
looking for Hana Gartner (Loyola Comm 
Arts '69) and knowing her freewheeling, 
sometimes punchy interviewing style on 
Take 30, | wasn’t eager to find out what 
all that energy was like on a bad day.) 

But upstairs in a darkened control 
room, a bank of colour television 
monitors offers unflattering views of a 
contorted face. Spooky. A baby with its 
upper lip in the shape of a twisted in- 
verted V joined to one side of its nose— 
an example of a cleft lip and cleft palate, 
the latter defined by the American 
Heritage Dictionary as a_ congenital 
fissure of the roof of the mouth. The 
monitors give a more vivid description. 
Besides views of the baby, there are 
monitors picking up the blank stares of 


floor cameras standing idle in the studio 
downstairs: technicians bob in and out of 
view adjusting cables and details on the 
set where Hana Gartner and co-host 
Harry Brown chat between glances at 
their scripts while they wait for 
preparations to be completed. 

Totally out of step with events is an 
effervescent Fred Davis who is smiling 
and grinning his way through a Front 
Page Challenge promo on a monitor off 
to the right. The clip is spliced up with 
jolly portraits of Pierre Berton, Betty 
Kennedy and Gordon Sinclair, and it 


On set in Studio Six 
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betrays the coldly indifferent nature of 
hi-tech: they’re all grinning while half a 
dozen monitors are miserable. 

Hana and Harry 

Today is actually a good day to see 
Hana. This week she’s winding down, 
finishing up her third season with the 
show, her second working with co-host 
Harry Brown. And today’s is Harry’s 
show, entirely devoted to a series of 
interviews he taped with parents, doctors 
and victims affected indirectly or directly 
in some way by the disorder. Hana’s part 
is confined to chatting with Harry before 
and after the string of interviews. 

“You know it’s a good show when 
everyone on the floor is watching it,’’ 
Hana says after we convene in the make- 
up room following the taping. 
Dedicated as they are to their craft, 
technicians aren’t paid to be interested. 
On a dull day, they are given to fiddling 
with equipment, chatting among 
themselves or withdrawing into private 
thought. But today everyone in the crew 
stares at the cleft palate videos. In fact, 
when she caught glimpses of the video 
between glances at her script Hana could 
be seen twitching nervously, her lips 
pinched tightly together. 

The show, despite its upbeat reportage 
about the marvels of medicine and 
courageous success stories about people 
with cleft palates and lips, strikes me as a 
downer. So | ask if the Take 30 unit tries 
to balance the schedule—downers one 
day, uppers the next, as it were. Nothing 
down about today’s show, says Harry, 
dismissing the question. ‘“‘I have five 
kids and none of them was born with a 
cleft palate, and that makes me feel 
great!’ 

Harry Brown calls Take 30 ‘an oasis of 
intelligence’. In a schedule cluttered 
with ‘soaps’ the weekday mid-afternoon 
show ts at least that. “‘What ts it that 
precedes us,’’ asks Harry turning to 
Hana, ‘‘As the Stomach Turns, 1s 1t?’’ 
Actually, it’s Edge of Night, or Nausea 
as Harry might say. Anyway, by the time 
stomachs finish turning and the Take 30 
graphic flashes on the nation’s TV 
screens at 2:30 p.m., the CBC audience 
dips from millions to 600,000, according 
to their figures. ‘‘Nothing great for 
network television,’ Hana says. ‘‘But,”’ 
adds teammate Brown, ‘‘the significant 
thing is that we have a tremendous 
number of repeat viewers, people who 
catch the show regularly three times a 
week.’’ It’s Harry’s view, admittedly not 
scientifically arrived at, that close to half 
the audience is male. ‘“‘I seriously 
question the old stereotype of the af- 
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ternoon television viewer.’’ Among 
shiftworkers, students, unemployed and 
other people categories are a huge 
number of male viewers, he contends. 
The audience, male and female alike, is 
a faithful bunch. According to Hana, the 
show is finishing up its 18th season. The 
only other half-hour program to top that 
record on the People’s Network is Fron 
Page Challenge. 

Harry, with the show winding up early 
this morning, has a head start on his next 
chore, this time over at Ontario 
Educational Television. By 10:30 Hana is 
settled into one of the two make-up 
chairs, and ruminating at top speed. 
‘It's fast, cheap and dirty,’’ she says, 
comparing Take 30 with the weekly 
magazine shows which command bigger 
staffs and fatter budgets. Ta&e 30 has 
five producers (under an_ executive 
producer) each handling one show a 
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week on average. Some weeklies, Hana 
says, have so many producers that one 
producer is hard pressed to get one shot 
at air time in a whole season. 

The grind and the glory 

‘So there are two of us spread over 
five producers. Sometimes it’s all Harry 
or all me but mostly it’s a division.’’ She 
prefers the consistency of working with 
one producer because adjusting to the 
idiosyncrasies of one is easier than ad- 
justing to those of five. ‘‘It’s difficult to 
get your signature on every show,’’ she 
says. Ask her when she last managed to 
achieve that and she'll talk about her 
show with Maureen McTeer. ‘‘The day 
before the trucks pulled up to the back 
of the house!’’ (See box) 

Another show that bore the Hana 
Gartner stamp? The time she in- 
terviewed the treasurer of CREEP. You 
remember—that was the Committee to 
Reelect the President. Watergate and all 
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that. ‘‘He was very starchy at first but he 
finally relaxed and opened up a little. 

‘Sometimes you get people who know 
their material but they just... freeze. 
And you try to catch their eyes,’’ Hana 
says weaving toward me mimicking 
herself, ‘‘avd you can’t. And you try 
again, and you still can’t. And nothing 
works, nothing comes out—that’s awful. 

“When things go badly, I don’t talk 
to anyone—I just walk the streets. 
Commiserating with somebody just 
makes it worse. I just walk it out.’’ 
Which is also what Hana does when she’s 
exhilarated by having done a really 
successful show. 

What is the Hana Gartner signature? 
What do all these  stories—about 
political tricks and political wives, or 
about making sundaes in a Toronto ice 
cream parlour—have in common? A 
complete lack of pretention, whatever 
else. And in broadcasting, that’s nice. A 
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Zea «ee 
“THE DIFFICULT part was_ her 
reputation. Unwarm, surly, aloof, 


could be snappy. And I’m walking 
into her house the day before she 
packs up and leaves, right after an 
election that her husband lost. 

“So | thought... EEEK!”’ Hana 
Gartner, fearless host of Take 30, 
describes her initial feelings over one 
of her most. challenging 
assignments—interviewing Maur- 
een McTeer. “| Knew she wanted a 
kind of ‘Grace Kelly going through 
the palace’ and show that this is it for 
posterity,’ she recalls. 

“! suppose its neat on a 
voyeuristic level to see the living 
room and to see what the Clark 
family did, but | thought if that was 
all, well... | don’t care about the 
chintz and the living room. | wanted 
her signature, for her to talk about 
herself. | wanted to deal with 
Catherine for instance, who was 
moving from house to house.”’ 


(Catherine was coping well, ap- 


parently, but she had one concern, 
Maureen relayed to Hana in the 


course of the interview: “Catherine is © 


okay,’’ Hana recalls Maureen McTeer 
telling her, “but she asked me, ‘as 
long as we go back to the other 
house, it doesn’t mean we have to 
live with the Trudeau boys, does 
ee) 

But setting the stage for carrying 
out the interview came first: “It was 
the initial contact that was going to 
be the hardest—! thought once that 
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eet Interviewing Maureen McTee 


was overcome, I'd know how to play 
it. | don’t give myself questions in 
order—it’s all filed away—and you 
have to play the chemistry,” Hana 
says. Indeed, what might seem a 
logical opener to one_ individual, 
might be just the wrong question for 
another. Too sharp an edge and the 
whole thing might be scrubbed. 

The experience at 24 Sussex Drive 
once again pointed out the dif- 
ference to Hana Gartner between 
working in radio and working in 
television where time is money ina 
very real sense. ‘‘In radio, I'd let this 
machine roll. And roll and roll and 
roll. And have a great time.’ Time 
was her own to spend. ‘Then (after 
lots of editing) I'd put together this 
gangbuster six minute interview.” 
But in television, with a platoon of 
people manning cameras, boom 
mikes and other production staff 
doing a host of jobs, holding forth for 
hours just to get a six-minute item 
can be excessive. ‘In television, 
they'll often tell you, ‘you’ve got 
seven minutes, and that’s it’ and so | 
have to edit as | go.”’ 


Occasionally, she'll be allowed 
some leeway for editing, but the rule 
is ‘live tape’ which requires 
discipline. ‘‘My heart bleeds, 
sometimes. | beg and | plead, and tell 
them ‘you don’t know what you're 
missing and how the extra material 
will all be worth it’ and all those 
elements were the most difficult with 
the McTeer interview.” — 


r after election defeat 
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Between meeting technical 
requirements and working complex 
human chemistry, Hana’s day was © 
cut out for her. ‘‘So when | walked in, 
| started to talk about a law professor 
| knew she and my brother had in 
common.” Her brother apparently 
fared better than Maureen McTeer in — 
the professor's class. The prime — 
minister's wife, her memory jogged, 
Snapped: “What an ass----!”’ There was — 
something magic about this high 
collared, reserved and formal lady 
busting out with the expletive: “So | 
thought that if the prime minister's 
wife could say a thing like that in 
front of the whole crew, we're okay. 
And we had a good laugh.”’ 

Maureen McTeer wouldn't let her 
guard down completely though. 
“There were certain things she 
balked at,’ Hana says. “She wouldn't — 
walk and talk at the same time. 

“Some people, if they're not 
performers, get very spastic when 
the camera’s on them. [o do. 
something that you do ever) day, that © 
camera makes people go clutzy.”’ . 

The interview set and tone shifted 
from the formality of the living room 
and dining room, ending up in the 
family room and as the scenes 
became more informal so did the 
exchange between the two women. | 
Given the Clark family’s experience 
with the media, Take 30’s visit was a 
nice break for subject and viewer 
alike. It also buried a badly over- 
worked routine. : 





layman's innocent, but — energetic 
probing to unearth information, 
delivered in an entertaining, unlaboured 
way is another part of the trademark. 

She is also capable of breaking loose 
and doing something wiggy, like the 
time she provoked a fight at the Baron 
Byng High School reunion held last 
April, by matching an opinionated 
celebrant with the devastating Mordecai 
Richler: the former claims he knows 
Richler and says he has a ‘‘warped 
mind’’. Without allowing the guy to 
burp a retraction, Hana drags him 
several feet across the room to have a 
head-on with Richler. Says Hana to the 
writer, ‘‘This gentleman says he knows 
you and says you have a warped mind." 

‘That's impertinent of him,”’ Richler 
replies. Then after some  cross-fire 
between the two men, Richler brings 
matters to a close: ‘‘You’re lying... I 
don’t know you... and | don’t feel 
deprived.’’ After the Baron Byng clip 
finishes, the Harry-Hana banter closes 
the segment. ‘‘That was great,’ says 
Harry gleefully, ‘‘but you're terrible for 
starting a fight like that.’’ After half- 
hearted protests over the insinuation, 
Hana talks about the fun she had 
running across old friends at the reunion 
gathering. 

“Da da DING!’’ Hana _ sings, 
‘‘There’s that feeling that comes, that 
says you really got something.’’ Her 
trademark seems to be a mixture of a 
kid’s enthusiasm and an adult’s per- 
sistence at getting to the bottom of 
anything from a Watergate trick to an ice 
cream sundae. ‘‘The recognition factor ts 
high, especially as you go east or west out 
of Ontario.’’ (She is proud of the show’s 
reputation for going into the regions, 
and not being labelled a “Toronto” 
thing force-fed to the network.) And it’s 
the Amd of recognition she a 
appreciates. ‘‘It’s not ‘Oh, you're...’ but 
‘Hi, Hana!’ and that makes me feel 


good.”' 
The march to T.O. 


With her fourth season approaching in 
the fall, she will have been at Take 30 
longer than anywhere else. Up to now, 
her longest stint has been at CJAD in 
Montreal, or ‘AD’ as staffers call it. After 
three and a half years at CJAD doing 
‘‘everything’’, but mostly keeping to her 
serendipitor’s mish mash of interview 
subjects, she joined Standard Broad- 
casting’s parliamentary news staff in 
Ottawa for a short stint. Only a few 
months later, Czty at Six producer Dave 
Knapp caught up with Hana by phone in 
Halifax where she was reporting on the 

'74 federal election campaign. Knapp 


With Harry Brown in the make-up room. 


asked her to consider taking a shot at 
being host on the Montreal news 
program. She said yes to the offer in the 
end but, with 20/20 hindsight today, 
says she should have put more time in 
honing up on Parliament Hill work. 
‘“T’m a journalist, but I’m not a 
newsman,’’ she concedes, expressing a 
penchant for the off-beat over day-to- 
day pulse taking. After one season in 
Montreal, it was off to Toronto, first for 
work in local television and later, on 
Take 30. 

‘‘T was lucky,’’ she says reviewing the 
string of jobs she has had. ‘‘In every case 
there was someone ready to take a chance 
with me.’’ At CJAD, with a bit of acting 
and a Comm Arts certificate behind her, 
she got a job more on pluck than on 
anything else. Similarly, with no 
political reporting to her credit, Stan- 
dard (CJAD’s owners) was ready to 
chance putting her on the parliamentary 
beat. The Czty at Six took her on, despite 
the fact she hadn’t done anything on 
television. 


‘‘When I graduated, I realized I was 


equipped for a lot of expensive hobbies J. 


couldn't afford. In that hiatus between 
academic life and the real world, she still 
entertained thoughts of making acting a 
career, and setting out for Yale Drama 
School. That said, she’s thankful that 
her Loyola period was a healthy mixture 
of professional training and good old 
fashioned learning: ‘‘I’m glad I ex- 
perienced that classical Jesuit education. 
I’m glad I was forced to read things like 
the Peloponnesian War. Comm Arts 
founder Jack O’Brien, she recalls, was a 
major influence on her. ‘‘I had to fight 
to get into Loyola—I didn’t have the 
marks.”’ 

She was a disaster in high school and 





so fearful of the economic vagaries of life 
with poor high school credentials, she set 
out in her last year to learn welding as a 
trade. ‘‘I became a very good oxy- 
acetylene welder,’» Hana says with a 
lingering pride. Her Chomedy High 
School classmates often gave this welder 
in the schoolgirl tunic queer looks as she 
went about her business in the school 
shop though. ‘“‘I wasn’t emotionally 
equipped for high school,’’ says Hana 
who later flourished as an honours 
student at college. 

Lise Payette would be proud. After 
welding, Hana was later to take up other 
not-so-typical pursuits. Sky diving was 
one, and later racing at Mosport where 
she enrolled in driving school. Her 
daring these days though seems confined 
to television work. ‘‘You would have an 
easier time doing your first jump that I 
would have doing my 3lst,’’ she tells 
me. 

And for viewing excitement Hana 
reveals the same kind of serendipitor’s 
behaviour channel flipping, that she 
displays on a studio set. She admits to 
sitting fixed in a trance watching that 
Johnny Carson-style blab show of 
evangelistic ecstasy, PTL C/ub (Praise the 
Lord) and flipping from that, for both 
professional and private reasons, to the 
CBS flagship newsshow 60 Minutes. 
With selected helpings of junk in 
between. 

The future? The only thing for sure is 
a contract commits her back at Take 30 
in the fall. ‘‘When you look around and 
count the number of women holding 
down chairs on network television here, 24 
she says, ‘‘you realize there aren't that 
many opportunities. Toronto can be a 
small town after awhile.”’ 

Spoken like a Montrealer. 
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From Nova Scotia, 
a fish story 





A grad’s culinary adventure 


in Celtland 


by Stirling Dorrance 

WHAT COULD possibly make an 
otherwise sensible and intelligent 1971 
Loyola commerce graduate with an 
economics major think he could open 
and run a successful Aaute cutsine 
restaurant on a highway leading into 
what is probably the heaviest con- 
centration of Highland Scottish heritage 
in all of North America? That’s what 
George Lerikos does along with older 
brother, Jim: The Lobster Treat, as they 
call it, is on TransCanada highway 104 
just outside Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

Was it the English scholar Mr. 
Rowse, who once observed that whatever 
else the Celtic race could lay claim to of 
quality and repute, the art of cooking 
and eating was decidedly not one of 
them. 

Fortunately, George had going for 
him the fact that he is of Greek rather 
than Scottish ancestry. He and Jim 
represent the third generation of a family 
of restaurateurs whose parents and 
grandparents had already made their 
gustatorial mark in Quebec City where 
the Lerikoses settled when they emigrated 
to Canada from Greece in 1926. Father 
Lerikos—Papa Tom who died just over a 
year ago and whose memory is preserved 
in the name of the fast food outlet close 
by the Lobster Treat that ts George's 
special interest—was proprietor of Café 
Buade (Compte Louis de Buade de 
Frontenac et de Pallau) and uncle Louis 
Trakis operated The Old Homestead 
restaurant just below the Chateau 
Frontenac. 

What George and Jim have managed 
to accomplish with the Lobster Treat in five 
years may not be exactly miraculous but 
it is clear proof that a good business 
concept can flourish in unpromising 
ground. Operating from the principle of 
providing quality food at reasonable 
prices and concentrating on those foods 
that are identified with the Maritimes— 
fish and other forms of seafood—the 
brothers Lerikos have built their dream 
into perhaps ¢4e outstanding restaurant, 
outside of the main cities, in Maritime 
Canada. 

The dining experience 

The accolades are impressive: citation 

in Where to Eat in Canada; enrolment in 
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the select group of World Famous 
Restaurants; and an award from the 
prestigious gourmet magazine Bon 
Appetit for their seafood specialty Lobster 
Old Style (see opposite). So what was 
once a little red schoolhouse is now a 
local legend that has become a bench- 
mark of piscatorial epicureanism. 

Doubtless, it all really began with the 
sound ratio studiorum of Loyola? 

‘‘Not quite,’’ George confesses, 
‘‘although I did pick up a few things 
there. Accounting, although I wasn’t 
great at it, was probably most important 
to me as far as actually running a 
business is concerned. Accounting, or 
even better, accountability is what makes 
a business work. I can’t stress that too 
much. 

‘“T got into the restaurant business 
because I decided when I left Loyola | 
wanted to be self-employed. A lot of 


George at a proud 
moment 





graduates, even my brothers, went after 
the corporate jobs and I guess many have 
been successful. But Jim tried it and then 
went out on his own—right here in 
Antigonish with a pizzeria first. He 
found it pretty tough slugging but stuck 
with it and liked it. [ thought about law 
school but decided to join him after I 
graduated. I managed the two other 
pizzerias we opened up in New Glasgow. 

‘Then in 1974 we developed the idea 
of opening a quality restaurant based on 
providing what we called a ‘dining 
experience’. But not an exclusive place 
like many of the city restaurants that 
cater to special groups and clientele. We 
wanted something the whole family could 
enjoy but at the same time deliver good 
food, wine and service. I think we've 
achieved that. Not perfect, I’m sure, but 
a place people can come to—they don't 
need ties and suit coats and they can 
bring the kids—and have a good time 
and an enjoyable meal.”’ 

The Lobster Treat opened in time for 
the summer season of 1975 and the rest 
is history. House specialties were the 
things Nova Scotia its famous for— 
haddock, halibut, Atlantic salmon; three 
recipes for scallops, four for lobsters; 
chowders, clams, shrimp, 


oysters, 


Lunenburg marinated herring. All 
pastries, bread and rolls baked on the 
premises; a reasonable selection 
apéritifs, wines and liqueurs. And apart 
from scallops and clams, the stress is on 
baked and pan-fried with very little of 
the deep-fried. 

Problems? ‘“‘You better believe it,”’ 
George admits. Some dishes were very 
slow to catch on; some were abandoned 
as just too sophisticated. Surprisingly, 
there was real difficulty in ensuring 
regular delivery of quality fish and 
seafood. ‘‘The quality seafood tends to 
get shipped away—if you can believe it, 
haddock comes cheaper in Montreal 
from Waldman’s than here. We really 
had to shop around. We get fresh fish 
two or three times a week from a small 
vendor who brings it in directly from 
nearby Port Bickerton. During the 
season we buy our lobsters locally; in 
winter we bring them in from the 
Fisherman’s Market in Halifax. 

‘Almost our entire regular statf has been 
with us from the beginning. As a matter 
of fact, we all kind of learned together.’’ 
During the summer season The Lobster 
Treat has a staff of twenty including 
George and Jim who regularly work 
eighteen hours a day during the peak 
tourist period. Jim’s wife Barbara also 
pitches in. George, at 31, didn’t manage 
marriage until a couple of months ago. 

The selection process 

‘‘We developed out menus through a 
process of trial and error, I guess you'd 
call it. If we were going to stay in 
business we had to serve what people are 
prepared to order, but we felt we could 
bring them along gradually to new 
dishes. Having St. Francis Xavier 
University here helped with its teaching 
staff from all over the world. Not that 
they represent directly that much of the 
business, but they bring a cosmopolitan 
attitude to food and ask for things 
they’ve had elsewhere. This helps us to 
introduce and get new items into the 
regular menu. The large companies 
nearby—Gulf and Atomic Energy and 
Forest Industries—often use us for 
business lunches or to entertain clients. 
This helps us set and maintain a good 
standard of food and service. We really 
value comments and criticisms of our 
meals and service.”’ 

And for those unregenerates who 


don’t eat fish? ‘‘We provide steaks 
mainly,’’ George says. ‘‘Filet mignon 
and rib.’ 


Getting the act together was an 


eclectic process—gathering knowledge 
from all sides. ‘‘Jim and I had the ad- 


of 


vantage of growing up in a restaurant 
family, of course, and our mother and 
father both gave us a big hand in getting 
things going. I spent quite a few 
summers working as bartender and later 
maitre ad’ at the Chateau Frontenac and 
things like that. We read up on the 
whole culinary business and tried things 
out. We travelled around a lot and 
picked up ideas and tips. And we worked 
with our staff continuously, 

‘John MacSavney is our chef. He’s 
from Springhill—knows Anne Murray— 
and had solid basic cooking experience at 
Holiday Inns, CP Hotels and the like. 
Gradually, with John, we developed our 
own particular style and approach to 
menu and service. We have a fabulous 
staff.”’ 

So what is with Papa Tom’s, the fast- 
food addition to operations that 
delivered its first superburger and deep- 
fried clams last summer and is George 
Lerikos’ special concern at the moment? 
Here the summer staff numbers twelve. 

‘Actually, Papa Tom fits well into our 
whole concept of feeding the whole 
family. In many cases, people don’t have 
the time for a leisurely meal or the young 
kids tend to get restless, or a family just 
doesn’t want to spend more than a 
certain amount. Papa Tom's _§ac- 
commodates those kinds of situations.”’ 

Future plans? Are George and Jim 
planning to branch out? No way, says 
George. ‘‘We’ve set our roots down here 
in Antigonish. It’s where we want to live 
and work. We want to develop and 
improve some things here, of course— 
add a waiting lounge to the Lobster 
Treat, for example—but we're not 
interested in opening new _ outlets 
although we’ve been asked to several 
times. Besides, as everybody knows, in 
this kind of business absentee ownership 
and pea caiiaed is sas lll 
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iobste: Old Style io re 
1 1/2 tblspns. butter 
pinch of flour 

1/4 teaspn. garlic powder (or to taste) 
1/3 teaspn. fish bouillon powder 
(Knorr Swiss) 

4 oz. heavy cream 

1/2 oz white cooking wine — 
1 1/4 Ib. lobster (cooked) of 6 oz. 
canned lobster meat 
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In a small saucepan, cook over very 
gentle heat: butter, flour, garlic and 
fish bouillon. Add cream and heat til 
mixture thickens lightly. Add wine. 
Split lobster and clean crack 
elbows and arms — and add to 
mixture. Shell facing down ensuring 
‘tomale’ remains in cavity. Serve in 
heated welsh rarebit dish and gar- 
nish with fresh parsley or watercress. 
Serve Win ay wile Bordeaux. 












Taking their 


leave 


PRR EAN I, 
Two vice rectors and one 
dean call it quits 


Jack Bordan 


IT’S HARD to imagine it but there was 
Jack Bordan crying in John O'Brien's 
office. The retiring vice rector academic 
for commerce, engineering and fine arts 
had gone to see the rector to say a final 
thank you. ‘‘I started to cry and left his 
office,’’ Bordan begins. ‘‘One of the 
nice things about women’s lib is that 
men don’t have to be macho all the 
time.” 

It is like Jack Bordan to explain even 
further: “‘If you feel like crying, there’s 
no bloody reason why you shouldn’ t cry. 
It’s a natural human emotion.”’ 

Bordan has cultivated an engineer’s 
fondness for detail and back-up in his 
28-year-long association with Sir George 
and Concordia. Even when he expands 
on his extra-curricular activities, like 
building the camping operation he plans 
to run a year from now, he its given to 
precise references. He tells you, for 
example, that he has learned to become 
a tolerable bulldozer operator. But the 
statement requires amplification: ‘‘I can 
grade going backwards but I haven't 
learned to grade going forward.’’ Even 
asides are treated as matters of abiding 
import. 

Jack Bordan. He arrived, first, as a 
dejected kid who couldn’t get a straight 
answer from the McGill admissions office 
in 1945. A straight answer was what he 
came for on a day-pass from the army 
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camp at Petawawa because if he couldn’t 
get an answer advising the army of his 
admissibility to university, he wouldn’t 
get a discharge. Later that day, he found 
himself in front of ‘‘a little bald man 
behind a desk,’’ as Bordan remembers. 
‘Harry Hall of course.’’ The desk was in 
the YMCA on Drummond Street where 
Sir George Williams College was. The 
then registrar immediately baffed off a 
letter for Bordan to take back to camp 
the next morning. His pre-engineering 
program began only weeks later. 

The difference between his reception 
at McGill and at Sir George struck him. 
McGill hadn’t yet come to terms with 
the postwar onslaught of veterans while 
Sir George handled the problem in its 
stride. ‘‘It did what it always did, 1 
rolled with it,’’ says Bordan. 


“It was crowded, smelly, and the 
facilities were lousy, but I had a lot of 
fun.’’ Bordan took hold of his “‘eclectic’’ 
high school habits and fashioned an 
almost perfect academic record that first 
year. ‘‘I got straight A’s except for the B 
in English Composition. ’ But, un- 
derstand the B: ‘‘The most they’d give 
you was B because if they gave you an A, 
they’d throw you out of the class because 
they'd have nothing to teach you.’ 

For second year, he moved on to 
McGill. Sir George didn’t have anything 
more of an engineering education yet to 
offer. After earning his B.Eng., he 
headed off for Boston, and Cambridge 
in particular, for graduate work at M.I.T. 
But within the year, with the Korean 
War about to heat up, the U.S. army 
wanted him this time. ‘‘I figured once 
was enough.’’ He quit M.I.T. and 
headed north to Montreal, and McGill. 

Jack Bordan, Draft Dodger 

| Turns to teaching 

At McGill, his research director 
suggested he might take a shot at 
teaching: by the fall of 1952, Bordan 
began as a sessional lecturer in physics at 
Sir George but haggled over the $2800 
the college was prepared to pay him. 

Bordan thought $3200 more sensible. 
‘| haven't haggled about money since.’”’ 
Naturally, he lost. The $2800 
salary got the place a lot of teacher: 
Bordan soon found himself not only 
teaching a full course load, but building 
facilities that made teaching his courses 
possible. “‘If we didn’t have a lab, damn 
it, we built it.’” By the mid ’50s, people 
started to wonder if Sir George might 
expand in the engineering field just a 


little bit. People like Irving Tait and 
Austin Wright on the Board of 
Governors expressed the view that 
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opportunities Sir George was providing 


most part-time students weren't 
available to potential engineering 
students. A feasibility study was com- 


missioned and Jack Ufford (who later 
became dean of science) and Bordan set 
out to draw up a report. They went to 
Carleton and Loyola to see how their 
three-year programs worked in con- 
junction with McGill’s where students of 
other schools were expected to complete 
their final two years. A B.Eng then was a 
five year degree. 

The report concluded that all that was 
needed was $5000 for some surveying 
equipment and drafting tables. 

Jack began his meteoric rise in the 


organization: from sessional lecturer only 
a few terms earlier to, pause, Chairman 
of the Department of Engineering of the 
Division of Natural Sciences of the 
Faculties of Arts, Science and Com- 
merce. 

Boss of one: Seymour Levine was hired 
on. 

‘‘Are you going to ask what those first 
years were like? Well, we had nothing 
but troubles,’’ Bordan recalls. The 
Soviets had just launched their Sputnik 
space machine, throwing U.S. schools, 
and western universities generally into a 
tizzy. The Space Race was on and the 
West was tailing the Soviet Union. 
Engineering Science began to look more 








Alf Pinsky 


ALF PINSKY, 
Fine Arts is especially proud of one 
accomplishment. The new Visual Arts 


the retiring dean of 


building has the ‘‘only true bit of grass 
on the downtown campus. 
‘It’s not astroturf either.”’ 

Pinsky is stepping down this summer to 
resume teaching, and _ notes with 
pleasure how Fine Arts developed since 
his first days in 1963 when Leah Sherman 
and he were the only Fine Arts professors 
at Sir George. 


‘‘Now,’’ he says, ‘“‘we have 70 full- 


_time faculty and 80 to 90 part-time 


>? 


teachers with over 1700 students. 

On balance he’s happy with the 
way Fine Arts has developed into one of 
the foremost schools in Canada. It wasn't 
easy, he says. When he became dean he 
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wanted to give Fine Arts what it needed 
most, a clear identity and a reorganized 
structure. Most of the teaching staff were 
dissatisfied with the faculty’s depart- 
ment structure, then regarded as too 
rigid. To solve the problem, the faculty 
was split into divisions and _ sections, 
decentralizing decision-making. 

Finding a new home—the converted 
Midtown Motors building at Bishop and 
Dorchester—was a supreme pleasure: 
‘‘We must have visited every garage, 
warehouse and large building between 
Atwater and St. Lawrence,’’ he says, 
recalling the nine-year search for a new 
Visual Arts building. 

Apart from problems with the ven- 
tilation system, Pinsky says the building 
has worked well, Providing what he calls 
a ‘‘critical mass’’ of exciting, creative 
things to happen. “‘It helps us to realize 
the democratic principle of allowing 
everyone who wants an art education to 
have a chance at having one.”’ 

And in more fundamental terms, the 
new building has enhanced the quality 
of education with the tremendous in- 
crease of space available for equipment, 
studios and laboratories. 

Pinsky does regret not having the time 
to be more active in issues being debated 
in the art world. 

He also hoped to have more time to 


develop a comprehensive ‘‘people’’ 
rather than profit oriented applied 
design program. Poorly-designed 


everyday items like toilets leave the man 
cold. 

One regret he has—being out of 
touch with students—is one that will 
correct itself when Pinsky resumes 
teaching his course on the theory of 
drawing and painting. 

—Michael Sotiron 


important than Engineering Practice. 
McGill like other engineering schools 
was constantly changing and doctoring 
its curriculum, Bordan remembers, to 
keep apace of developments in the field. 

Problem was, McGill plain forgot to 


tell the Chairman of the Department of 


Engineering of the Division of Natural 
Sciences of the Faculty of Arts, Science 
and Commerce of Sir George Williams 
College that they were changing things: 
Sir George graduates constantly found 
themselves missing bits of important 
curriculum that McGill, all of a sudden, 
would require for admission to its 
program. ‘‘We finally decided to get out 
of this sovereignty-association thing.’’ 

The Hall Building, Canada’s largest 
single academic building, was moving 
from the dream stage to the serious 
planning stage by the early '60s, and a 
full-engineering program with proper 
facilities began to look like a serious 
proposition. 

The faculty was planned with Bor- 
dan’s attention to detail. For one thing, 
it was going to be limited in scope: four 
branches were open—civil, electrical, 
mechanical and chemical. Chemical was 
quickly abandoned, judged unfeasible. 
The faculty was to mix very carefully its 
research and teaching activity to com- 
plement one another; hiring was done 
with strict attention to prescribed 
research and teaching areas. Part-time 
graduate programs were gradually in- 


troduced. 
The modern era 


Just as Bordan and his colleagues 
worked on building research teams, as 
opposed to hiring a multitude of in- 
dependent researchers, careful attention 
was paid to resource allocation. Rather 
than having each department build its 
own machine shop, for example, to meet 
its particular requirements, one machine 
shop, employing the best equipment 
and machinists, was established. The 
process helped foster even more in- 
teraction, a key word in Bordan’s ac- 
count of the faculty’s astonishing 
development. “‘‘And we got people, 
quite frankly, who wanted to build their 
own careers,’’ says Bordan. It really was a 
case of ‘what’s good for prof. X was good 
for the university’ . The hiring system 
made sure of that. 

The faculty of engineering came into 
being in 1963 and Bordan was up for 
another five year term as dean by 1968. 
He was reappointed but only a year 
passed before he started to rethink his 
decision. Was he going to continue in 
the job forever, return to teaching 
perhaps, what? He decided on taking a 


stab at returning to teaching, and 
resigned with a year’s notice, intending 
to teach for a year and take a leave of 
absence for a while. But it was not to be. 
By February 1969, Sir George had 
become one of the most volatile cam- 
puses on the continent with the com- 
puter centre crisis raging. The leadership 
was changing hands, as Robert Rae left 
the principalship to Doug Clarke who 
became acting principal only to be 
replaced a few months later by another 
acting principal, John O'Brien who had 
just previously replaced Doug Clarke as 
academic vice principal. 

Bordan, meanwhile, was serving as the 
school’s representative on the Gauthier 
Committee in Quebec City, before the 
Conseil des universités was set up to 
oversee university activity. The cauldron 
was bubbling and a vacancy needed 
filling fast. Would he consider, the 
powers wanted to know, taking on the 
job as acting academic vice principal? 
“You get challenged and you say yes,’’ 
Bordan explains. By the following winter 
he was formally appointed to the post. 
Adjusting to the new position wasn’t 
easy, and in one sense, the result of one 
miscalculation lingers. Bordan says that 
in his attempts to show the world he 
wasn't going to favour engineering over 
other faculties, he overcompensated 
somewhat: ‘‘I’ve left a legacy of resource 
problems that remain to this day in 
Engineering.’ 

In most respects he’s enjoyed the job, 
initially one of coping with a university 
in the post-expansion period when 
consolidation and sharpening focus 
became the big priority. ‘‘I enjoy solving 
problems,’’ Bordan says. And you can 
tell he’s got this sense about working 
things into place. Even the most 
wrenching problem becomes a challenge 


to-solve. ‘‘Most things were personnel 
problems, not ‘thing’ problems, not 
money problems.’’ Firing someone 


wasn't any fun, but reinstating someone 
unjustly removed had its satisfactions. 
Bordan radiates pride when talk turns 
to the merger with Loyola. ‘‘There was 
nothing that said we Aad to negotiate as 
equals.’’ It was a conscious step to lay the 
groundwork for new beginnings. The 
fact that Sir George had a university 
charter, graduate programs and a larger 
enrolment than Loyola made it clear the 
two Institutions weren’t equal on paper. 
“The level of suspicion was beyond 
belief,’’ he recalls of the negotiating 
period and the early days following 
amalgamation. But despite the cynicism, 
and years of inter campus rivalry, it’s 
Bordan’s feeling that the delicate and 


complicated merger process created a 
successful new university. ‘“‘How many 
big institutions have come together and 
did what we were able to do?’’ 

But when vice rector academic for arts 
and science Russell Breen recently 
acknowledged Bordan as a Concordia 
man, that was satisfaction indeed. Once 
was the time when Russ sported maroon 
and white and Jack, garnet and gold. 

A parting thought? “‘In developing 
survival strategies,’ Bordan says, ‘‘the 
university must avoid deterioration of 
quality in what it does. It must resist 
moving into areas which are not properly 
those of a university and at the same 
time we must maintain traditional 
academic disciplines in order to remain a 
university, while continuing to care. for 
people.’ 

A final thank you? To everyone who 
worked for the betterment of Concordia. 
And to a shortlist that Bordan doesn’t 
dare extend beyond two _ individuals: 
John O’Brien and Jim Whitelaw. 
“Incredible people.’ 


—— 





Al Graham 


IT’S A LONG road from teaching 
chemistry at high school to becoming 
principal of the Loyola campus and vice- 
rector of Concordia University. 

Father Aloysius Graham S.J. has 
traveled that road. His long career at 
Loyola and Concordia spans decades. In 
1943, he began teaching chemistry at 
Loyola high school and in May this year, 
he retired as the second highest ad- 
ministration official at Concordia. 

One of his most pleasing experiences 
was the merger of Sir George Williams 

Continued 
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University and Loyola College in 1974 
and trying to make it successful. 

‘“T certainly tried to make the union 
work,’’ he says. He cites the factor of 
both campuses complementing each 
other with their respective strengths as 
crucial to the ultimate success of the 
merger. 

The most momentous experience he 
had at Loyola, according to Graham, was 
his part in ending the worst crisis in the 
history of Loyola. 

On January 7, 1970, several hundred 
students and faculty occupied the 
Administration Building to protest the 
non-renewal of 29 teaching contracts and 
related administrative practices of 
Loyola. Within a week, 
had been summoned by Graham (who 
was in charge in absence of President 
Malone) to evacuate the occupiers. 
Graham gave the students and faculty 
one minute to leave the building. After a 
moment’s_ hesitation the occupiers 
complied and peace was restored to the 
college. 

Graham says he hopes people un- 
derstand what he tried to do that day. 
His aim was to bring peace and order to 
Loyola, and he believes that was exactly 
what he accomplished. With lightning 
speed. 

Graham's pre-Loyola career gives one 
pause. Take his experience in Bogota, 
Columbia where he was _ pursuing 
theological studies from 1944-48. 
During his last few months there, a 
revolution broke out and there was a civil 
war. Fighting was fierce with daily 
battles in the city. He and his fellow 
students used to go on the roof to watch 
the swirling gun battles in the streets 
below. 

“The city was a battlefield,’’ he 
recalls. ‘‘After a while, Bogota looked 
like an atomic bomb had hit it.’’ It was 
extremely dangerous too for foreigners 
like him. Because of threats of violence 


to them, they were forced to stay in doors: 


during the tume of fighting. 

It was some relief then to return to 
Canada and teach at Campion College in 
Saskatchewan as he did until 1952 when 
he started to teach organic chemistry at 
Loyola College. 

‘Loyola was quite different then, 
Graham observes. ‘‘It was very small. 
When I came there were no departments 
at all.”’ 

Loyola grew slowly until the 1950s 
ended. Then, the government’s attitude 
seemed to change, says Graham. It 
became more liberal towards Loyola and 
the students started to pour in. In one 


,? 
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Aids Graham calls in 
the riot squad: 


| WALKED up to the gym and the 
students were there. | had a prepared 
statement. The whole thing had been 
done in such a way that would make 
it as easy as possible for everyone to 
save face. They made their an- 
nouncement. | was asked to wait; | 
refused to wait. Finally, they said OK 
were coming. And | turned around 
and said to all these fellows with riot 
gear standing down the hall: they’re 
coming. And there was just a 
complete sigh of relief. And we all 
went out... 
And that solved it. We decided we 
weren't going to arrest anybody. Just 
try and get them out. They all went 
out on Sherbrooke St... 
| felt a great relief... When | got 
through, | walked down to the Dean 
of Students office... and the nurse 
said: ‘would you like a cup of coffee?’ 
| said: ‘yes, | guess so.’ And she said: 
‘you certainly need it’. | said: ‘why?’ 
and she said ‘you're as white as a 
sheet.’ | didn’t realize it until | sat 
down inachair. It was frightening.”’ 





















year alone, the enrolment grew by 30 
percent. 

By this time, he had become the 
chairman of the chemistry department, a 
position he held until 1963 when he 
became the associate dean of science. 

Graham notes that the fise in 
enrolment corresponded to a rise in the 
quality of education at Loyola during 
this period. As an example, he cites how 
students of the chemistry department 
won two Governor General’s scholar- 
ships out of 50 awarded in Canada in 
1967. Loyola’s pre-med education had 
earned a reputation and as he points out, 


many of Montreal’s doctors went 
through the program. 

By Expo, he had become dean of 
science, a position he held until 1970 
when he became acting academic vice- 
president. 

When merger between Loyola and Sir 
George Williams took place, Graham 
was not surprised that it went as 
smoothly as it did. ‘’The transition was 
such that there was no great cut-off 
point. Because we were constantly 
growing and developing, the merger 
took place as a natural thing.’’ When he 
started teaching at Loyola, he was still 
teaching in a cassock. Today he’s in a 
coat and tie. 

“Change is always difficult,’’ he says 
of his new suitings. ‘’But it was a no-win 
situation.’’ Some people accused him of 
hiding behind his collar, while others 
asked him when he had changed to 
ordinary clothes whether he was ashamed 
of being a priest. ‘‘So it was clear that I 
had to adapt.”’ 

He doesn’t regret the diminished role 
of the Jesuits at Loyola, apparently. ‘‘It 
was a deliberate choice of the Jesuits to 
make Loyola larger, he says. Although 
the college lost some of the friendship 
and intimacy made possible by its small 
size, ‘‘we had no choice but to expand 
our horizons which were too narrow in 
many ways. We didn’t want to control 
the school, but rather to leave a Catholic 
heritage in place.’’ 

Graham hopes that the two campuses 
will continue to maintain their separate 
identities so that they can build on their 
respective strengths to benefit the 
university as a whole. 

—Maichael Sotiron 





The eminently sensible 
Edmund F. Enos 


Customized training and ‘downtraining’ will prolong us 


by John Griffin 

THE QUOTE on the wall gives him 
away. 

‘‘Never, never, never, 

Never yield to force 

To the apparently 

overwhelming might of the enemy 
Never yield in any way 

Great or small, large or petty 

Except to convictions of honour ana 
good sense." 


Churchill. 

Dr. Edmund F. Enos, Assistant Dean, 
Faculty of Arts and Science, Concordia 
University, and Director of the Institute 
of Comparative Physical Education, is an 
ebullient manifestation of Churchillian 
bulldog determination. 

He remembers the fierce opposition 
he encountered when he first arrived to 
take over Loyola’s physical education 
program in 1965. At that ume the school 





Sein oe 


Dr. _ Ed with he PM: idee campaigns, bt similarly long travels. 


turned the Expos into winners and Enos 
feels it should be available to the general 
exercising public. 


was still essentially a small, quasi-elite 
liberal arts institution and ‘‘the thought 
of the place being overrun by a bunch of 
jocks offended their delicate sen- 
sibilities.’’ The quote of Sir Winston’s 
gave him a lot of solace in those days. 

Now, in 1980, with a_ physical 
education program at Concordia con- 
sidered one of the finest in Canada and 
Dr. Enos’ pre-eminent position as in- 
novative instructor and administrator 
assured, one gets the feeling that 
Concordia is more than a little too small 
for the vision of this man. During the 
course of the interview he prowls around 
his office with the restless energy of a 
caged cat. Only when the discussion 
slides around to the topic of sports 
medicine and comparative physical 
education does he settle delightedly into 
his renowned gift of the gab. For- 
tunately these were areas which had 
originally aroused the interest of the 
magazine and prompted the interview. 

Montrealers have all heard of the 
fitness program Ed Enos set up for the 
Expos in the 1979 training sessions in 
Florida. Many considered it instrumental 
in the injury-free pennant drive year the 
Expos subsequently enjoyed. At the time 
the term ‘‘sports medicine’’ was bandied 
about by those in the know. But what 
the hell ts 1t? 

“It’s essentially that branch of 
medicine that deals with the prevention, 
treatment and rehabilitation of injuries 
related to sport. I am_ particularly in- 
terested in the field of prevention, an 
area with the greatest void of knowledge 
and the greatest potential. What we'd 
like to do is create a state of optimal 
health, where the individual is capable 
of enjoying life to the fullest.”’ 

Another of the man’s buzz words is 
“fitness by prescription’’. It’s what 


It involves the detailed physical 
examination of each individual by a 
trained sports physician who then sets up 
an exercise program tailored to meet the 
individual’s needs. 

‘‘I’d like to see the establishment of 
fitness testing centres on a provincial 
level so everyone can get exercise by 
prescription. Think of the millions of 
dollars this could save the government in 
terms of preventative medicine.’’ 

Getting there 

Enos originally got into the field on 
the field, as it were. As a professional 
football player with the B.C. Lions, he 
experimented with his training program 
in an effort to find his optimum playing 
weight. The more he treated himself as a 
human guinea pig the more he realized 
how little research had been done. The 
spark of inquiry was lit. 

But it wasn’t tll the Soviet hockey 
team came over in 1972 and almost gave 
our boys a licking that Enos’ interest in 
international fitness was twigged. 

‘‘Here were these unskillful hackers 
taking on guys like Bobby Hull and Phil 
Esposito. How did the Russians manage 
to bring us to the brink of defeat? 

‘When you look at it, it was the 
conditioning factor of the Soviet team. 
They were in fantastic condition 
alongside of our guys. That triggered off 
my thinking. Here in North America 
we've got all the sophistication and high 
priced gadgets and hospital guys but our 
applied side is lacking. We were missing 
the link between the theory and the 
application of all our accrued scientific 
data.”’ 

Enos was convinced that the Russians 
were starting their sports research at field 
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level and his first private trip to the 
USSR in 1972 laid the ground for the 
founding of the Institute of Comparative 
Physical Fitness, which has since 
branched out to include exchanges with 
East Germany, Sweden and China, 
among others. 

‘I found an open door policy with the 
Russians. | made a presentation in my 
area of expertise and they made one 
back. The lines of communication were 
opened. 

‘We started out talking about hockey 
and soon moved to other areas of interest 


to us. We asked about their fitness work 


with seniors and the field’ of 
rehabilitation for the average athlete. 
You can see how this all neatly ex- 
panded.’’ 

The Institute's travels have also taken 
Enos to Sweden where he was amazed at 
their general level of fitness. That story 
about the 60 year old Swede being in 
better shape than your average 30 year 


Continued 





Ed Enos on the need tor araater 
public access to sports facilities: 


“In my travels across this country 
I've seen too many situations where 
a high school will build a gym on one 
side of the street and the town build 
an arena on the other and then refuse. 
to allow each other access to their 
facilities. When you have the kind of 
centralized system they have in East 
Germany you don’t see these special 
interest groups busy massaging their 
egos. 

“It drives me crazy when | go to 
East End Montreal and see kids 
playing in the street when there’s a 
schoolyard with a barbed wire fence 
around it because the school board 
doesn’t want to pay a janitor $20 to 
be there overtime. 

“Let’s maximize the utilization of 
all facilities. There’s talk about the 
plight of the underprivileged kids in 
the city of Montreal while in the 
summertime our school buses are 
lying out there in the parking lots by 
the hundreds. We have the facilities 
here at the university that are not 
being taxed in the summer. Why not 
open them up to all the un- 
derprivileged kids. The only thing 
that’s stopping them is the bus ride 
here. 

“We have a student employment 
problem. Why not organize a whole 
student corps of workers who are 
studying phys. ed. to run these 
programs for the kids? Why not? | 
just shake my head and say ‘Why 
not’?”’ 
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old Canadian ts true.*‘They are much 
more interested in a healthy country,”’ 
says Enos, ‘‘than they are about winning 
gold medals and that ts a good focus to 
have.’’ 

Of much more interest to a keen 
competer like this ex-football player, 
though, is the sports miracle being 
witnessed in East Germany. In less than 
25 years the GDR has gone from 
bombed out rubble to winning more 
Olympic gold medals per capita than 
any other country in the world. At the 
same time they boast the active sports 
participation of over eight million in a 
country of 16 1/2 million. How have 
they done it? 

‘‘There are three main reasons. First, 
the organizational structure. There is an 
all-powerful centrally governed body 
that sees that the use of all sports 
facilities is maximized so they don’t get 
the kind of special interest squabbling, 
we have here. (see previous page) 

‘Secondly, sports events like their 
Spartakiade, which is sort of like the 
Youth Olympics with total involvement. 
Unlike our Stanley Cup or Super Bowl 
where the idea is to see how much beer 
you can drink, this discourages spec- 
tatorism. You come to participate in 
volleyball or whatever in the morning, 
watch the best young kids in the af- 
ternoon and the country’s best in the 
evening. The kids imitate and learn from 
each other in a way only kids can. All the 
information is shared. 

‘The third is something called 
downtraining. When an athlete retires as 
in the case of the great Olympic 
swimmer Kornelia Ender, the East 
Germans have a program to bring her 
down from her competitive peak, to lose 
weight, and decondition and prepare 
herself for life as an ordinary citizen 
again. In Canada the last day you kick a 
football or whatever forget it, you're on 


Ed Enos on the Olympics: 


> ima purist. | believe politics has 

no place i in sports. Unfortunately, the 
way we're Set up, Sports and politics 
are indivisible, in the Eastern 
European countries especially, but to 
a lesser degree in Western Europe 

and North America. | 
“Il support the establishment of a 
permanent site for the Olympics and 
a move away from playing the 

national anthems and carylog the 

flags.”’ 
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your own conditioning-wise. We get a 
loc of premature deaths among ex- 


athletes who develop tremendous 
overweight problems. Yet nothing 
whatsoever is being done about it in this 
country. I think it’s criminal.’’ 

If the East German program excites 
Enos, the possibilities of China sends 
him into the stratosphere. Howie 
Meeker’s got nothing on this guy. 

The Institute has lined up a study tour 
in the People’s Republic for July 1980 
that will involve over 5000 miles of travel 
within the country. Two items concern 
Enos. 

“We'll be looking at their use of 
acupuncture and how it fits into sports 
medicine. It amazes me the knowledge 
these people must have of anatomy to 
insert a needle 8 inches long without 
hitting something vital. It’s just like 
throwing a dart. 

‘‘The other area that fascinates me is 
their barefoot doctors. These people are 
more technicians than real doctors but 





Learning about precise 


pinpricks. 


they are spread out into every commune 
in the couniry to help prevent illness as 
well as cure it. 

‘“When we think of the money we 
spend on health services could we not 
investigate initiating something along 
China’s lines? It’s worth a look. I’m as 
excited about China now as I was about 
Russia in 1972.”’ 

On this appropriately proletarian note 
the interview comes to an end with the 
self-destruction of an overworked tape 
recorder and the entry of Dr. Enos’ 
secretary. She shepherds in a couple of 
ten year old kids, one of whom ‘is lim- 
ping noticeably from a jogging accident. 

It seems this kid’s father had heard 
Enos on a local radio talk show and 
thought that maybe he might also be 
able to help. By the time the last in- 
terviewing paraphernalia had _ been 
tucked away Dr. Enos had diagnosed the 
jogger’s problem and dashed off to the 
clinic for the cure. 

A Champion. 
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| In the People’s Republic: 
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Illustration: Complete Guide to Backpacking (Helga Schleeh) 
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WORDSWORTH didn’t jog through 
the Lake District, a crusty observer of the 
passing scene remarked, he walked. 
Indeed, one wonders what kind of verse 
would have spurted and jerked from his 
pen had Wordsworth chosen to do the 
countryside at double time. For the jog- 
gers world must be much like that of a 
truck driver slowly chugging along on 
bad springs: Up, down, oops, up, down, 
oops. 





in the country. ‘‘Oops, I think I just’ 


trampled a community of fiddleheads,”’ 
a jogger might lament. By contrast, the 
walker, the hiker, his eyes trained on 
every detail of his surroundings, would 
have his supper plans fairly completed 
seconds after spotting the forest of violin 
tops in the distance. (Bound by habit, 
the jogger knows his supper awaits him 
in a vat of yogurt and mixed nuts any- 
way.) 

Elliott Katz, a recent graduate, has 





devoted a good slice of his time looking 
at the world of the 
walker/hiker/packbacker, and has 
emerged from his researches with The 
Complete Guide to Backpacking in 
Canada, to be released by Doubleday 
Canada in June. Katz has accumulated a 
huge amount of  information— 
everything from what to look for on trails 
that crisscross Canada to how to load 
your luggage and walk downhill (which 
is quite different from walking downhill 
as readers of his book will soon know). 
The Complete Guide should encourage 
some to change from their jogging gear 
into hiking boots (medium weight are 
best) and others, one suspects the vast 
majority, who don’t get around much on 
their own steam, to go out on the trail. 

What follows is a selection of material 
on trails in Quebec and neighbouring 
provinces and the barest gleanings of 
trail tips from a book loaded with them. 
(Note: the map of Quebec was not 
available at this writing.) 


Copyright © 1980 by Elliott Katz. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Doubleday Canada Limited. 
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Trail tips to follow up on (1) 


Distance: Set realistic goals. It’s better to underestimate 
the distance you’ll walk than to run out of food 50 
kilometers from the nearest road. | 

When planning a trip, take several factors into account. 
Your physical condition is an important one. If you’re out 
of shape you may find 25 kilometers on the first day a little 
too ambitious. As you walk your muscles tone up and 
after a few days on the trail you’ll find yourself able to 
walk farthe: and faster and be less tired at the end of the 
day. 

Boots: For all-round backpacking with relatively heavy 
loads on rough trails, mediumweight hiking boots are 
best. Lightweight trail shoes are suitable for short hikes 
on gentle trails. The heavyweight mountaineering boots 
bought by many unsuspecting hikers who mistakenly 
believe that extra cost and bigger boots make for better 
hiking, is too much boot for backpacking. Their stiff soles 
are intended for climbing and take forever to break in. 
Remember, a pound on the feet is equivalent to five 
pounds on the back. 

Packs: Modern equipment has eliminated much of the 
pain and agony formerly associated with backpacking. 
With the right pack you should be able to carry supplies 
and equipment comfortably and not feel like you have 
become a pack horse or other beast of burden. 

Although a pack is worn on the back, because we walk 
upright we don’t carry the weight on our backs like a horse 
or other pack animal. Rucksacks and older framepacks 
suspend the weight from your shoulders away from your 
back, putting vertical pressure on the spine and strain on 
the back muscles. The newer packs have hip belts which 
transfer the weight to the hips. 

Sleeping Bags: Until a relatively short time ago the only 
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type of Sleeping bag that was lightweight, warm and small 
to pack was filled with goose down. Down is the fluff that 
grows close to the skin of waterfowl. It traps air more 
efficiently than any other available material, providing 
more loft per ounce, and allows the moisture given off by 
the body to pass through. The average person gives off 
about one-half liter (one pint) vapor each night, and if this 
moisture accumulated it would reduce the effectiveness 
of the insulation. Down bags also stuff small for carrying. 
With the increasing demand for goose down and the trend 
to slaughter geese for eating before they reached full 
maturity the quality of down deteriorated. Some 
manufacturers began using duck down which is less 
expensive: and it is now generally accepted that duck and 
goose down are equal in quality. 

The development of the synthetic polyester fills, 
Dacron fiberfill Il from Dupont, and Fortrel Polarguard by 
Celanese, have presented an alternative to down-filled 
bags and sparked the Great Down vs Polyester Debate. 
(See dealer for respective advantages). 

Shelter: There are few places in Canada where one can 
safely backpack without carrying some sort of shelter. 


“There may be occasions when you can sleep out under 


the stars, but most of Canada, particularly the moun- 
tainous regions, the coasts and the Canadian Shield are 
subject to frequent rain or plagued by bloodthirsty 
mosquitos and blackflies that make sleeping out un- 
protected unpleasant, if not downright miserable. Tents 
provide that little haven from the elements. With the in- 
crease in the number of backpackers it’s necessary to 
carry a tent on trails that have cabins or shelters as they 
may be full when you arrive. Don’t depend on the cabins; 
carry your own tent. If a regular tent is too expensive or if 
you hike alone and find a tent is too heavy and provides 
more shelter than you require, a tarp or tube tent may be 
more suited to your needs. 
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EASTERN ONTARIO 

Rideau Trail 

The Rideau Trail stretches 388 km 
(241 miles) between Kingston and 
Ottawa. Located in the broad corridor 
surrounding the historic Rideau Canal, 
the trail begins on the shores of Lake 
Ontario at the marshes of the Little 
Cataraqui, heads north to Sydenham 
and through bush country along the 
shores of Gould Lake and in Fron- 
tenac Park to the Perth Road. North 
of Perth, the trail follows the shore of 
Rideau Lake and then the Tay River 
and passes through the Richmond 
Farming district and the Ot- 

tawa/ Carleton Conservation Centre. It 
enters Ottawa at Bells Corners and 
follows the Ottawa River Parkway to 
Richmond Landing. 

Most of the trail is easy walking 
through meadows, bush and farm- 
land. Campsites are located near the 
trail. A map kit is available. For more 
information contact: Rideau Trail 
Association, Box 15, Kingston, 
Ontario, K7L 4V6. 

Algonquin Provincial Park 

Created in 1893, Algonquin Park 1s 
‘the oldest provincial park in Ontario. 
The 7,534-km?* (2,910 square miles) 
park, located on the southern edge of 
the Canadian Shield, is a land of 
rounded hills, rocky ridges, spruce 
bogs, fast-flowing rivers and 
thousands of lakes, ponds and 
streams. The hills of the western two- 
thirds of the park are covered with 
hardwood forests of sugar maple, 
beech and yellow birch with groves of 
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1 Avon Trail 
2 Bruce Trail 
3 Credit Valley Footpath 









4 Flyin Hiking Trai! 
5 Ganaraska Trail 

6 Grand Valley Trail 
7 Speed River and Guelph Radial Trails 







8 Quinte-Hastings Trail 

9 Rideau Trail 

10 Thames Valley Trail 

V1 Voyageur Trail (Planned) 







hemlock and scattered giant white 
pine. White pine, red pine and jack 
pine predominate in the drier and 
sandier eastern part of Algonquin. 
Situated in the transition zone 
between southern broadleaf forests 
and northern coniferous forests, the 
park is the home of wildlife of both 
forest types. Northern birds such as 
the raven, gray jay, and spruce grouse 
can be observed with the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, brown thrasher 
and the scarlet tanager which are 


southern birds. Among mammals, the 


wolf, moose and fisher, which are 
northern animals, occur and such 
southern species as the raccoon and 
white-tailed deer. Lake trout and 
speckled trout are found in the lakes. 


There are two hiking trails in the 
park. The Western Uplands Trail has 
three loops with round-trip lengths of 

»32, 55, and 71 km (20, 34, and 44 
miles). The Highland Trail has two 
loops 19 and 35 km (12 and 22 miles) 
in length. There are numerous 
campsites on both trails, most located 
on lakes. An interior camping permit 
is required and costs $3 per night per 
tent. To alleviate overcrowding a 
maximum of 50 people a day are 
permitted to begin the Highland 
Hiking Trail and not more than 80 
are allowed to start the Western 
Uplands Trail. Reservations for in- 
terior camping permits can be made 
at least three weeks in advance. 

Camping supplies can be obtained 
at several stores and outfitters within 
the park. There is a total ban on cans 


and bottles from the interior of 
Algonquin. 

A trail map which costs 50 cents 
and other information on the park ts 
available from: The Superintendent, 
Algonquin Provincial Park, Ministry 
of Natural Resources, Box 219, 
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APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
(QUEBEC) 

L’Estrie Trail 

Le Sentier de |’Estrie is a 97-km (60 
miles) route in the Appalachian 
Mountain chain in Quebec’s Eastern 
Township region southeast of 
Montreal. The trail goes between 
Kingsbury near Richmond to the 
United States border where it con- 
nects with the Long Trail in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. Going 
in a southerly direction from 
Kingsbury, the trail parallels the 
Riviére au Saumon and Gulf Brook 
and goes over 465-meter (1,975 feet) 
Mont des Trois Lacs. The trail then 
goes through Mount Orford Provincial 
Park, passing over 863-meter (2,875 
feet) Mont Orford, then over 593- 
meter (1,975 feet) Mount Chagnon 
and along the ridge of the Sutton 
Mountains, which reach 930 meters 
(3,100 feet) at Roundtop Mountain, 
to the United States border near Glen 
Sutton. 

The trail has campsites and supplies 
can be acquired in towns near the 
route. Maps and a guidebook can be 
obtained from: Les Sentiers de 
l’Estrie, Box 371, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, J1H 5V7. 


Beauce-Appalaches Trail 

This 58-km (36 miles) trail is situated 
in the Beauce region, a northern 
extension of the Appalachian 
Mountains southeast of Quebec City. 
From the town of Ste-Marie-de- 
Beauce on the Chaudiére river, the 
trail goes east past the town of Saint- 
Edouard de Frampton and crosses the 
Etchemin River. The trail then passes 
Mont Orignal and ends at another 
section of the Etchemin River. The 
trail traverses agricultural terrain and 
mixed forests of maple, cedar and 
pine. 

Hiking the entire trail takes about 
three-and-a-half days. There are five 
shelters and several campsites along 
the trail. For more information, 
contact: Association Touristique 
Beauce-Appalaches, 80 Sainte An- 








toine, C.P. 370, Sainte-Marie, Beauce 
Nord, Quebec, GOS 2Y0. 
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GASPE PENINSULA 

Forillon National Park 

At the eastern end of the scenic 
Gaspé Peninsula, which separates the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Baie de 
Gaspé, is Forillon Park, 238-km? (92 
square miles) in area. The peninsula’s 
eastern coast is dominated by 180- 
meter (600 feet) limestone cliffs and 
the southern shore facing the Baie de 
Gaspé has pebble beaches and small 
coves interspersed by rocky headlands. 
The hills in the interior reach almost 
540 meters (1,800 feet). The plant 
life comprises deciduous trees and 
arctic alpine plants. Harbor seals and 
several species of whales can be seen 
in the waters near the park. White- 
tailed deer, moose, red fox, black 
bear, Canada lynx and beaver inhabit 
the interior, and over 220 species of 
birds visit the park every year. 
Speckled trout are abundant in the 
lakes and streams. 

The network of over 55 km (34 
miles) of backpacking trails follows 
valleys and highland routes through 
the park’s interior. 

Food supplies can be obtained in 
the village of Gaspé. For more in- 
formation on the park, write: The 
Superintendent, Forillon National 
Park, P.O. Box 1220, Gaspé, Quebec, 
GOC 1RO0. 
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Gaspésie Provincial Park 

Situated in the Gaspé Peninsula, this 
1,289-km? (489 square miles) park 
encompasses the Chic-Chocs (also 
spelled Shickshocks) Mountains, a 
northern extension of the Ap- 
palachain chain. The highest 
mountains of this range are known as 
the McGerrigle Group of peaks and 
include 1,267-meter (4,160 feet) 
Mont Jacques-Cartier, the highest 
peak in Quebec. 

Peat bogs are found on the valley 
floors, and on mountain slopes are 
mixed stands of spruce and birch. The 
park’s wildlife includes caribou, 
moose, deer and black bear. 

Mont Albert is a plateau with 
treeless precipitous slopes forming a 
30-km? (12 square miles) table at an 
elevation of 1,151 meters (3,775 feet). 
At the base of the mountain is a 
boreal forest and on the upper slopes 
is a thin forest composed of trees less 
than 2.5 (8 feet) high. Alpine tundra, 
thick shrubs, moss, lichen and alpine 
flowers are found at the summit. 

There is a network of 28.5 km (18 
miles) of hiking trails on Mont Albert 
leading to the summit. On Mont 
Jacques-Cartier an 8.7-km (5 miles) 
trail leads to the summit where a 
shelter is located. A trail network of 


several hundred kilometers is plan- 


ned. 

For more information, write: Park 
Superintendent, Gaspésie Provincial 
Park, P.O. Box 550, Ste-Anne-des- 
Monts, Quebec, GOE 2G0. 
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Freeze-dried foods: A_ hiker 


high cost of freeze-drying, 
manufacturers have concentrated on 
products with high food value, such 
as meat, poultry and fish, with 
vegetables. Most freeze-dried food 
will be palatable if the instructions 
for preparing it are strictly followed. 

Water: On most of Canada’s pack- 
packing trails finding fresh drinking 
water should not be a problem. In 
areas where the purity of the water is 
questionable—if there is even just 
the slightest doubt— it’s best to play 
it safe and purify the water. Boil the 


who 
chooses to outfit his trip with a menu 
of freeze-dried food has an enormous 
selection awaiting him. Freeze-dried 
food can be purchased as complete 
meals or in separate portions of 
meat, vegetables and fruit. Due to the 


water for at least 20 minutes. to in- 
sure killing all the bacteria, or treat 
the water with halozone tablets 
which are available in drugstores and 
hiking equipment shops. 

Fishing and Wild Food: Hikers on 
trails along ocean beaches have long 
supplemented their food supply with 
fresh mussels, clams and other 
shellfish from the tidal pools. Before 
you start beachcombing, find out 
about red tides and possible local 
pollution that can make _ shellfish 
poisonous. 

If you are not absolutely certain a 
berry, plant or mushroom is edible 
it’s best to leave it alone. Study a 
book on edible wild food and learn a 
few of the safe, easily recognizable 
varieties that grow in the area you 
hike in. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 

Dobson Trail 

This 60-km (37 miles) wilderness trail 
between the city of Moncton and 
Fundy National Park, was named 
after Dr. Arthur Dobson who 
developed the idea and directed its 
completion. The Dobson Trail 
traverses the rugged landscape ap- 
proaching the coast of the Bay of 
Fundy and is located on privately 
owned and leased crown woodlands. 
The route goes through Acadian 
mixed forest, open fields and near 
marshes. Some of the points of in- 
terest are the McFarlane Covered 
Bridge, the look-off at Prosser Ridge, 
the Hayward Pinnacle and an 
abandoned gold mine. 

Two Appalachian-type shelters are 
situated on the trail and camping at 
other locations along the route is off 
the trail near springs and brooks. The 
trail crosses several good back roads 
but does not pass any towns, or close 
to stores where supplies can be 
bought. Provisions must be carried or 
cached at road crossings. Campfire 
permits should be obtained from the 
New Brunswick Forestry Service, 33 
Pacific Avenue, Moncton. Blackwood 
Lake is the best fishing spot on the 
trail. Brook trout may be caught in 
the brooks along the trail but the fish 
tend to be small. 

The Hillsboro-21-H/15-West 
topographical map covers most of the 
trail. From the terminus of the 
Dobson Trail at the Fundy Park 
boundary, the Laverty Trail leads to 
the Park Headquarters. A Dobson 
Trail guidebook is available from: The 
Trail Shop Co-op, 343A St. George 
Street, Moncton, New Brunswick, 
E1C 1W8. 

Fundy National Park 
Skirting the Bay of Fundy for 13 km 
(8 miles) and extending inland for 15 
km (9 miles) over a rolling forest 
plateau, Fundy National Park ts 207- 
km? (80 square miles) of virtual 
wilderness. The area is famous for its 
tides which reach 16 meters (53 feet) 
and are among the highest in the 
world. The coastline is characterized 
by a line of majestic cliffs which range 
in height from 9 to 60 meters (30 to 
200 feet) and are divided at intervals 
by deep valleys with streams that flow 
into the Bay ot Fundy. The plateau, a 
remnant of an ancient mountain 
range, averages 300 meters (1,000 
feet) above sea level and ts cut by 
Continued 
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valleys with steep rocky walls and 
waterfalls. 

The park’s valleys and rounded 
hills are covered by the Acadian 
mixed forest, and along the coast 
where the summers are cool the forest 
cover consists of red spruce and 
balsam with some yellow spruce and 
white spruce. The plateau, which has 
warmer summers, is covered with 
sugar maple, beech and yellow birch. 

Moose, white-tailed deer, beaver 
and snowshoe hare are some of the 
mammals that can be observed. A 
large number of bobcat inhabit the 
park but are rarely seen. The 
shoreline of the Bay of Fundy is along 
a migration route and in the spring 
and autumn large numbers of 
migrating birds stop at the park. Of 
the 185 species of birds observed 87 
nest in the park. Birds that can be 
seen include the common loon, ted- 
throated loon, great blue heron, bald 
eagle, spruce grouse and ruffed 
grouse. Anglers can find speckled 
trout in almost all the park’s streams 
and lakes. 

Fundy Park’s trail system comprises 
80 km (50 miles) of interconnecting 
hiking trails that provide access to the 
entire park. Continuous trips up to 24 
km (15 miles) long are possible. 
Primitive campsites are designated 
along the trails. The trail network 
connects with the Dobson Trail which 
leads from the northern park 
boundary to the city of Moncton, and 
with the Fundy Walking Trail located 
along the Bay of Fundy coast between 
the Big Salmon River and Goose 
River. These two trails are described 
separately. 

Camping supplies are available in 
the town of Alma. For more in- 
formation write: The Superintendent, 
Fundy National Park, P.O. Box 40, 
beeen NEW Brunswick, EOA 1BO0. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 

Cape Breton Island 

Cape Breton Highlands 

National Park 

Bounded on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
on the west, Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park is part of the Ap- 
palachian Highlands which reaches 
525 meters (1,747 feet), the highest 
point in Nova Scotia. The coastal 
cliffs on the western shore rise from 
sea level to 300 meters (1,000 feet) 
which contrasts with the gentle hills 
on the eastern shore. The picturesque 
950-km? (367 square miles) park has 
wooded hills, tundra-like highland 
bogs, treeless barrens, headlands and 
rocky and sandy beaches. The hills are 
covered with a thick Acadian forest of 
coniferous and deciduous trees. 
Balsam fir predominates at higher 
altitudes. Scrub growth and subarctic 
plants such as reindeer lichen grow on 
the central plateau. 

Deer, moose, fox, lynx, beaver, 
marten, and black bear are in- 
digenous to the area. More than 185 
bird species including sea birds such 
as gannets, puffins, terns and a 
variety of ducks and geese can be 
observed. Atlantic salmon can ae 
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Atlantic Ocean 


found in the pools on the park’s 
western side, and brook trout in the 
many streams. 

The trail network of 198 km (123 
miles) includes the 16-km (10 miles) 
Lake of the Islands Trails, and the 10- 
km (6 miles) Glasgow Lake Trail on 
the eastern side of the park. On the 
western side are the 10-km (6 miles) 
Acadian Trail, the 12-km (7.5 miles) 
Fishing Cove Lake Trail, and the 8- 
km (5 miles) Lake Trail. 

A three-day hike across the park 
can be accomplished on connecting 
trails from Lake of the Islands to 
Mackenzie Mountain. The longer 
trails in the park traverse barren and 
heavily wooded areas and several short 
trails follow the coast. For a long- 
distance coastal trail on Cape Breton 
Island check the Acadian Trail 
described separately below. 

Food supplies are available near the 
park. Descriptions and maps of some 
of the park’s trails are included in 
Hiking Trails in Nova Scotta. 

For more informationk on the park, 
contact: The Superintendent, Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park, 
Ingonish Beach, Nova Scotia, BOC 
1L0. 







"= Acadian Trail 


Following the breathtaking west coast 
of Cape Breton Island, the 113-km 
(70 miles) Acadian Trail begins at 
Meat Cove at the northern tip of the 
island, and ends at Mabou Harbour. 
Long-range plans call for the trail to 
eventually extend through mainland 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and 
connect with the Appalachian Trail in 
Maine. 


The guide to Acadian Trail is part 
of the book Hiking Trails in Nova 
Scotia. 
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Fiction 


A Gitt of Grapes 


secretly pressed limp, folded bills into Lucia’s 
hand as they bent over to kiss her. Lucia, em- 
barrassed, accepted the gifts and money wordlessly 


by Santina Fazio 

‘‘AREN’T YOU even going to kiss me good-bye?”’ 
her grandfather asked. Lucia peered from a corner 
of the dark car, surprised. He had found her out. 
Reluctantly, untangling herself from the woolen 
coats and assorted baggage, she stepped from the 
car into the night. Lucia stood rigidly with her 
hands behind her back, staring intently at the 
ground. If she didn’t move maybe he wouldn't 
notice that she was crying. ‘‘Have you forgotten 
about me already?’’ he asked. She shook her head 
no and then when she felt he was going to come 
closer she suddenly ran off to the side of the 
house, her new black shoes clattering on the 
stones. She hid in the low dark stall where the 
goat lay sleeping. Crouching, in the corner fur- 
thest away from the open window. Lucia pulled 
her fuzzy sweater over her knees. Through the 
window high up on the rough wall of the stall, the 
moonlight fell on the heavy, breathing shape of 
the goat. The hay pricked at her legs through her 
stockings but she was careful not to move for fear 
of waking the goat. 


All week long during the painful process of 
having her cheeks pinched and kissed by an 
overwhelming procession of aunts and uncles, 
great-aunts and great-uncles, cousins and 
neighbours, Lucia knew she would have to say 
good-bye to her grandfather. As the women held 
her close to them, Lucia could feel their bosoms, 
warm and light and smelling of talcum powder, 
pressing against her. Their tears were hot and 
sticky as they fell onto her small face and neck. 

‘‘Sweetheart! Let me look at you. Her mother’s 
eyes, exactly! Am I not right? You won’t forget us 
will you? No, she says. What a darling! Give me a 
big kiss. There! Be good and come back to see us. 
We'll be waiting for you.’’ Lucia nodded, stan- 
ding motionless in the circle of their arms. 

The women brought parting gifts—sets of 
embroidered handkerchiefs stiff with starch, pale 
colouring pencils, white stockings. The men 


Santina Fazio took this year's prose award in the 
undergraduate category in Concordia’s Fifth 
Annual Creative Arts Competition. Ms. Fazio 
graduated in the spring and plans to pursue a 
library sctence degree at McGill, and to continue 
her writing. 
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and sometimes with a whispered ‘‘thank-you.’ 

While her grandfather exchanged greetings with 
the women and a glass of wine with the men, he 
did not speak or look at Lucia. She pretended to 
be busy, bringing someone a glass, carrying in 
more chairs. Always she found an excuse to leave 
the room, sneaking to the door, her eyes away 
from his voice. During the remaining days Lucia 
furtively avoided her grandfather. 

In the mornings she lingered in the room she 
shared with her sister, Margherita, until she heard 
through the noisy activity of packing, his 
customary bellowing and scolding directed at his 
mule. He would be at the olive grove all morning. 

At dinnertime, because he was inevitably 
irritable and hungry, wanting to be served im- 
mediately, Lucia hid, emerging only when her seat 
next to him was occupied. The best place was 
behind a great wooden chest in a corner of the 
smoke-blackened kitchen. Here, thick dusty 
cobwebs mingled and clung to the sooty wall. 
Sometimes she would blow gently, the webs 
spreading like cotton. Once, from behind the 
chest, Lucia watched as her mother and grand- 
mother quickly moved from cooking stove, to 
pantry, to table, their sandals smack, smacking 
against the cool, bright tiles. As their hands stirred 
the bubbling food in the frying pan, cut chunks of 
bread, washed and cut lettuce, tomatoes and 
onions, they spoke without pausing in high voices. 
Outside, behind the closed door, the cat was 
meowing for its dinner. Her grandfather sat rigidly 
at one end of the table, waiting. He lifted his 
elbows impatiently as her mother spread the 
tablecloth. 

“Women! Always the same. They call me and 
the food ts still on the stove. They make me leave 
my work. As if I have time to sit here listening to 
their babbling. Curse them! Yak, yak. The house 
could crash on their heads and still they would be 
yakking. Imbeciles!’’ 

Just then everyone else came stomping in to 
dinner. Someone left the door partly open. A 
funnel of sunlight poured in. Lucia watched as it 
danced with the swirling dust. The cat rushed in 
through the sunlight, darting blindly between her 
grandfather's boots. ‘‘What’s this?’’ Seeing the cat 
he kicked it. Lucia heard the hard boot strike the 


Continued 
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Continued 


soft flesh. She clicked her tongue and called, 
‘“Here cat, come.’’ Her warm palms slap, slapping 
against the ceramic. Squealing, the frightened cat 
ran towards the beckoning sounds. She hugged the 
cat to her chest, cooing to it. Her mother called, 
‘‘Lucia! Dinner is ready. Did I hear her voice? 
Lucia...! What are you doing hiding behind there 
child? You haven’t been seeing any more mice, 
have you?’’ Lucia shook her head. “‘Come quickly 
then, your dinner will get cold.’ 

In the afternoons of that final week, when no 
one was visiting to say goodbye, Lucia played with 
her dolls on the stone steps leading to the terrace. 
This was a place her grandfather rarely frequented 
since he was busy with his chores. Ordinarily she 
would have accompanied him, watching him and 
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occasionally helping out. Of his many grand- 
children, Lucia alone was tolerated on these 
rounds. Once he had remarked irritatingly to his 


wife, ‘‘These kids are so noisy!’’ Then eyeing the 
culprit of the moment, ‘‘Nino he is always teasing 
the goat. I’m going to inform your father of this, 
young man. Don’t the teachers show you any 
manners? See here Lucia, she is a good and quiet 
gitl. She helps me.’’ 


Lucia would stroke the goat’s head while he 
milked it. The goat was terrified of his angry 
manner and booming voice. At the sound of his 
footsteps it would back into a corner of the stall. 
Its hooves kicking loose pieces of stone, its brown 
eyes rolled high. Lucia would try to soothe it so 
that her grandfather would not become even more 
impatient, ‘‘Come here my little goat. Grand- 
father won’t hurt you, he’s only pretending, isn’t 





that right grandfather?’’ He would grunt. “‘See 
here, let him milk you, my little goat.’’ She 
would kiss the animal’s knobby forehead on the 
white patch of stiff hairs. Finally with Lucia’s 
gentle coaxing he was able to approach the 
frightened animal. 

Later, she might help him water the rows of 
vegetables: lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, green 
peppers, string beans, peas, parsley, celery, and 
hay for the animals. Sometimes he would allow 
Lucia to pump water from the well, which stood ir 
a corner of the garden, into a large trough. Often 
they would find tiny lizards basking in the sun on 
the edge of the trough which Lucia would shoo 
away. ‘‘Faster, faster!’’ he would direct when Lucia 
pumped. ‘‘Here, I'll pump now. You rest your 
little arms.’’ He would chuckle at her. 

The ground near the well was moist and cool 
under Lucia’s bare feet. Towering fig trees cast 
flickering shadows over everything. This made 
Lucia want to dance back and forth between the 
rows of vegetables. 

Their final stop would always be at the grape 
arbour. At the gate her grandfather unwound the 
wire holding it shut. Lucia watched closely as each 
twist of the stiff wire sprang open like the un- 
braiding of hair. Turning he nudged Lucia on the 
shoulder motioning for her to enter, closing the 
gate behind them. 

Beneath the silky greenness, the silence breathed 
lightly. The road and house seemed distant. From 
above a slight breeze stirred the curling tendrils 
and Lucia’s loosening hair. Up and down the aisles 
they walked, moving through spidery sunlight and 
shadow. He held Lucia by the hand, his back 
stooped, examining his vines, on the lookout for 
the signs of thieving birds if the grapes hung in 
heavy purple bunches. Selecting with his eyes and 
hands a bunch of juicy grapes he would share it 
with her. ‘‘One for you and one for me. One for 
you and one for me...’’ She would giggle and 
laugh. He chuckled continuously. 


In a calm, deliberate voice he would talk to her 
about the vines. How a certain plant had to be 
tended in a special way—how they had to be 
trimmed so that they would grow strong and the 
grapes full and bursting. Sometimes he spoke 
about his own father’s vineyard, her great- 
grandfather, how it had grown below the house on 
a steep hillside overlooking a valley. As a boy he 
had walked with his father through the vineyard. 
Lucia would listen, caressing the gnarled, twisting 
branches as her grandfather did, breathing in the 
odour of the vines—clean and cool. Trying to step 
on the patches of sunlight filtering through the 
vines, she could feel the earth, warm and hard and 
brown beneath her feet. His boots left deep prints 
alongside Lucia’s feathery ones. 

At times he would lift Lucia up in his arms, her 
shoulders and head emerging over the top of the 
arbour, the sun making her head hot and bright. 





All week she half-expected, hoped, despite her 
deliberate avoidance of him, to be confronted by 
her grandfather. She wanted to hear him say the 
words, ‘‘You are leaving.’’ He would stay and she 
would leave. Finally she pretended to herself that 
it wasn’t necessary to say goodbye. After all he 
didn’t seem to notice all the commotion and 
preparations. Now it was too late. These thick 
blurry thoughts made Lucia feel dazed and her 
stomach hurt. She sneaked off to the car. It was 
there that he had found her. 

The familiar clomp, clomp of his feet in their 
heavy boots, reminding her of the way his mule 
walked, stopped abruptly outside the open 
window. ‘‘Are you there Lucia?’’ He breathed 
loudly, his voice sharp and forced. 


‘‘T know you’re here!’’ The goat awoke startled 
by the voice. In its confusion it cowered into the 
corner where Lucia crouched. Her grandfather 
came around to the gate, unlatched it, and walked 
into the stall. The animal, flinging hay beneath its 
hooves, tried to escape unsuccessfully through the 
wide open gate. ‘‘You stupid beast! Go back to 
sleep.’’ The goat, unable to flee, panicked. 
Circling the stall, it pounded the hay, ramming its 
head against the stone walls. Her grandfather 
chased it, trying to grab its rope. He swore loudly 
as the goat in a frenzy to avoid him, instead 
kicked him hard. Lucia watched as he limped to 
the doorway, bending over to pick up a piece of 
firewood. ‘“‘I’ll teach you to kick me, you devil! 
I’m going to make you tremble at the very sound 
of my voice. Don’t try to get away or I'll kill 
you!’ 

The goat crouched in a corner, panting, its sides 
heaving, twitching at the sound of his footsteps. 
The rope trailed among the hay. He stepped on it 
and lunged at the animal, grabbing its neck. The 
shrieking filled the stall and the night. Lucia heard 
the heavy, sharp blows. His voice raspy still 
cursing. She ran towards the panting forms and 
tried to grab the piece of wood, pulling on her 
grandfather’s shirt. ‘‘No, please, grandfather! 
Don’t hurt the poor goat. You'll kill her. Stop! 
Stop!”’ 

He continued to swing his arm, pushing Lucia 
away with his leg. The wood struck her chest and 
she fell backwards onto the hay. Lucia began to cry 
aloud. He turned around seeing her there on the 
floor, crying. He dropped the wood and it fell—a 
muffled thud. ‘‘Sweetheart, you shouldn’t have 
come behind me. Did I hurt you?’’ She cried 
louder, moving her shoulder as he bent over to 
help her up. “‘Don’t touch me!’’ They were both 
surprised at her clear words. Slowly Lucia went 
back to her corner. She continued crying, quieter 
now, drawing in her breath. Brushing her dress 
and stockings, she crouched, her arms hugging 
tightly her knees. Nervously he stared through the 
open doorway, mumbling, ‘‘All the same...”’ 

Continued 
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Continued 

When he looked towards her after a long while she 
hid her face in her lap. She heard him come over 
to her huddled figure, the boots crushing the hay. 
With open hand he pulled on the taut rope 
dragging the bewildered, frightened goat, ex- 
tending the other to her. She did not lift her 
head. Suddenly she felt him touching her knees, 
then her armpits through the sweater. He was 
tickling her. Laughing he whispered hoarsely, 
‘Lucia, Lucia... Look, she’s crying. Look at her 
cry. Crying like the goat. Luci a-a-a.’’ He taunted, 
‘Let me see those eyes.’’ All the while he kept on 
tickling with his hands and making tickling sounds 
with his mouth as if to a baby. The crying 
mingled with laughing. Soon she looked.at him, 
laughing a little and smiling. Jumping to her feet, 
she wiped her eyes vigorously with clenched hands. 
Timidly she accepted his offered hand. ‘‘Wait for 
me outside while I ue her up for the rest of the 
night. She’ll try to follow.’’ 

“You ignorant beast, stay put! I never en- 
countered wuch a stubborn animal before. 
There!”’ 

Lucia quietly waited as he latched the gate. 
Once more his hand, warm and rough, took hers. 
Side by side they walked back to the road and to 
the noisy lighted house. 

“That's how your grandfather is, sweetheart. 
That’s how | am. Are you going to miss me? Is 
that it?’ 

‘*Yes!’’ she whispered shyly. 

He squeezed her hand and impulsively she 
hugged him, burrowing her face in his shirt. He 
smelled of grapes. 

His trembling, roughened hands lifted face up 
to his. Huge dark eyes gazed into bright grey 
ones. His eyes sparkled and crinkled with laughter. 
He chuckled at her. Lucia smiled softly and 
crookedly. 

“Did you think I had forgotten about you, my 
little cat, hey?’’ stroking her dark, smooth head. 

‘What nice soft hair! Don’t go and cut it now., 
no matter how the girls wear it over there in 
Canada... You won't forget your old grandfather 
will you now?’’ Lucia shook her head wildly. 
“Good! I have something for you. I'll go to get it. 
Wait here.’’ He left her. She heard him go up the 
steps and onto the terrace. Then his footsteps 
quickly returning. He placed an irregular shaped 
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bundle wrapped in fig leaves in both her hands. It 
felt moist and cool. 

‘This is for you to eat on the way to Messina. I 
picked them tonight just for you.’’ 

For a moment they stood quietly beside the car. 
All around hurried the shadowy shapes that were 
her parents, sister, grandmother, aunts, uncles and 
cousins. Through the open doorway, the table 
looking forlorn and deserted was strewn with 
empty plates, wine bottle half-empty, cheese, 
bread, and the rinds of watermelon. A man 
carried suitcases, bulging and well-bound to the 
trunk of the car. 

Her grandfather kissed her on both cheeks. She 
felt his stubble against her face, wanting to stroke 
it. Nodding and smiling he made her get into the 
car. He knew she liked to sit near the window. She 
snuggled against the door, her feet dangling. Lucia 
waited for the others. 

Her grandfather trudged over to the side of the 
road. He stood aimlessly a little distance from the 
car, closer to the house, now looking up at the 
brilliantly lit night sky, now focusing his gaze 
across the road to the sloping hill dark and furry 
with trees. Already though the sky was changing 
color, there was a slight hint of azure. A lone bird 
called, the scent of dawn penetrated the air. 

He came over and watched her through the glass 
of the car window. He knocked gleefully, waving 
and smiling. Lucia waved back. His eyes became 
shiny and he turned away his head. 

Soon everyone came tumbling into the over- 
crowded car. All the doors were finally shut. For 
an instant her grandmother’s face pressed against 
the window next to Lucia. Her eyes were tragic 
and overflowing. One last wave and they were 
gone. Kneeling on the seat, Lucia wiped the cold 
dew from the rear window as she looked back. She 
couldn’t see them now but she knew they would 
still be waving. Facing front she carefully un- 
wrapped the fig leaves. Nestled inside were three 
great bunches of purple grapes. 


Later in Messina on the deck of the black ship, 
through the rails, Lucia stared fascinated at the 
brilliant expanse that was the Mediterranean. Her 
small hands, stained in purple blotches still held 
tightly the gift from her grandfather. 


copyright © 1980 Santina Fazio 
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Night At The Races, April 25: (Left to Right) Stephen E. Huza — 
President, SGW Alumni Association — winning horse & driver of 9th race, 
Pe Pinot and Michel Lachance, Vicky Lavigne, unidentified owner, 


Martha Ordonselli, Laura Fiorita. 


Also present at this popular event were David and Anita Andrew, 
Gerard and Angéle Campagna, George and Stella Dohan, Joan and Brian 
Cockhill, John and Debbie Berthiaume, Gerry and Wendy Nantel, Philip 
and Zeena Finkel, Dr. Sol and Elizabeth Ostro, Celia Lees and Y. 
Gooding, John Saunders — and many more. 





An Evening With 
Corby’s 


On March 13th, 45 SGW alumni 
gathered in the faculty dining room 
of the Hall Building for a preview 
celebration of St. Patrick’s Day — 
courtesy of Corby’s Distilleries Ltd., 
whose Irish Mist, the “legendary 
liqueur of Ireland” was the star 
attraction. Under the guidance of 
Louise Laroque, Corby’s gracious 
representative, a delicious flambée 
dessert was created by Mag Flynn. 
This, among other delectable con- 
coctions, was sampled by those 
present. One of several door prizes, a 
bottle of Irish Mist, went to Yvonne 
Wilson. Repeats of this event are 
planned for the coming year 


Mireille Ballin 

John A. Barr & Guest 
Meredith Cargin 

Brenda Coggins 

Gordon Donaldson and Mrs 
Donaldson 

Lila Erdile & Guest 


Magnus Flynn & Joan Richardson 
Harold & Marlene Gossack 
Marvin & Mary Greenberg 

Paul & Louise Groves 

Stephen E. Huza 

Van Laphkas 

Ashley McGain & Guest 

Pat Menzies & George Dudgeon 


Vernissage 


The successful art exhibition which 
took place in the Weissman Galleries 
from April 10-29 was opened with a 
Vernissage on the evening of Thur- 
sday April 10. A prestigious crowd of 
artists, donors and special guests 
mingled together as they observed 
the works that were hung from the 
permanent collection of the 
University that had some association 
with the Alumni Associations of Sir 
George Williams and Loyola which 
were jointly sponsoring this cultural 
event. See attendance next page 


Phyllis Miller & Guest 
Gerald Nantel 

Peter Neufeld 

John Oram & Guest 
Walter Pike 

Matthew Ram 

David Ramsay 

James Robinson & Guests 
John Saunders & Vicky Lavigne 
Dr. Rita Shane 

B.D. Somers 

John Somers & Guest 
Frank Tomas & Guest 
C.G. & Betty Wilkinson 
Duncan Wilmott & Guest 
Yvonne Wilson 

Bernard Woloshen 





Dear Georgian: 


As Treasurer of our Association, | welcome the opportunity of saying 
hello and bringing you up to date on our 1980 campaign. To date we > 
have raised $37,252.00 from 1,547 active members — which is en- 
couraging. Our goal for 1980 is $70,000.00, so we still have a ene way to 


ZO. 


As you are aware, the funds we raise go exclusively to those 
programmes that are not financed by the Government. We can take _ 
satisfaction that when we contribute we are helping to provide students 
with opportunities that would not exist without our financial! assistance. 
Funds are provided to students for entrance scholarships, subsidized 


research, etc. 


| would like at this time to ask you for your personal support towards our 
1980 campaign. We can only hope to achieve our 1980 goal — and 
increased Alumni activities in the future — by attracting more active 


members like yourself.” 
David Perrigard 
Treasurer 

May 1980 
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President’s Recept. 


Despite the fact that the Friday 


evening of March 21 turned out to be 


a blustery rainy night there was a 
vood turnout at the President’s 
Annual Wine and Cheese Reception 
for active members. Close to 100 
vraduates and guests crowded the 


Faculty Lounge and many friendships 


were renewed and new ones formed 


Steve & Pat Huza 

Phyllis Miller & guest 

Craig Martin & Nicole Blais 
Elizabeth Schaffer 

Van Laphkas 

David Perrigard, Doreen Bowen, and 
Bob Groslouis 

Anne Stokes and Mona Osborne 
Dr. John and Joyce O’Brien 
Stephen Moskin and Hilde Mogil 
Marvin & Mary Greenberg 
Anthony Kirby & Peter Vodstien 
Thérése & Georges LeChevalier 
Richard & Sophie Findlay 
Brenda Coggins & guest 

Norma & Loulse Manson 

Ellen & Sean Lougheed 

Gordon Donaldson & Leona 
Donaldson 

The Wilkinsons 

Al & Heather Mah 

John Sommers & Judy Barbieri 
Dr. Michael & Arnalee Moscovitch 
Roland Picard 

David Ramsay 

George Dudgeon 

Colin & Wendy Coaan 

Michael Wihbey 

Rita Bendikas 

Lynn Archambault 

Steve Pigott 

Laszlo Cserhalmi 

Jack & Catherine Janssen 
Madeleine Cowley 

Sylvani Myrianidis & guest 
Robert & Linda Giunta 

Leatrice Maurice & Gary Campbell 
Richard Samuelson 

Jim Huza 

Doug & Kay Kershaw 

Elizabeth & Dr. Sol Ostro 
Mairead Over & son 

Bernard Woloshen, Q.C. 

John Saunders & Vicky Lavigne 
Lois Machlovitch 

Ruth Goldman & Andrée LeGouillou 
Horace Philipp 

Professor Abe Ram 

Joan Richardson & Mag Flynn 
Mary Mahler 

Matthew Ram 

The Vaillancourts 

Scott & Jean Brown 

Craig Martin & guest 

Peter Stephen & guest 
Anne-Marie Church 

Rudy Leibl 

Gerald Nantel & guest 
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Loyola People 


Hubert Czerwinski (BA‘’70) is a new 
daddy. His wife Cristy gave birth to 
baby Pamela on April 26 ... The 
Levine Barrington Brown Trust Fund 
has awarded $500 to Tom Ropeleski 
(BA‘67) to help defray the costs of an 
‘adventure playground” he con- 
structed at Beaconsfield’s Beacon 
Hill elementary school. The physical 
education specialist transformed ‘‘a 
tangled eyesore of bushes, brush and 
rocks” into a park with paths, islands 
of trees and play equipment ... The 
Mercantile Bank of Canada has 
appointed Robert H. Beriault 
(BComm’73) manager of its Ottawa 
branch. As such he will be respon- 
sible for all bank activities in the 
Ottawa-Hull region ... D.T. Dingle 
(BA’57) has been appointed president 
and chief executive officer of 
Shawinigan Consultants International 
Limited, the parent and management 
company of The Shawinigan Group ... 
Former Loyola Medal recipient, 
Senator Thérése Casgrain, received an 
honorary doctorate from Concordia 
at its Arts and Science convocation In 
June. Also awarded an honorary 
degree was former Loyola professor 
and trustee Eric O’Connor. Father 
O’Connor is president of Montreal’s 
Thomas More Institute for Adult 
Education ... Rev. Aloysius Graham, 
S.J., Concordia’s vice-rector and 
principal of Loyola Campus, stepped 
down at the end of his five-year term 
in May. At his going-away reception 
at Campus Centre on May 8, Father 
Graham was thanked by Loyola 
Alumni president Fred McCaffrey for 
his 30 years of service to Loyola ... 
Patricia (née Hassell) and Vincent 
Scali (BA’67) are the proud parents of 
a new baby girl. Elena was born on 
May 11 at the Montreal’s Royal 
Victoria Hospital ... Brian Gallery, the 
Westmount councillor and trade 


Vernissage: Who went 

Stephen Huza 

Matthew & Anita Ram 

Dr. Sam Schecter & Guest 
Dorothy Clarke 

Anne Kirby & Guest 

Peter Regimbald & Guest 

Kev. Robert Gaudet, S.J. 
Elizabeth & Dr. Sol Ostro & Guest 
Mrs. Borenstein & guest 

Noreen Corrigan 

Gallery Personnel 

John & Sophia Economides 
Roland Picard 

Helga Weissler 

Pat Menzies & George Dudgeon 


book publisher, has been named a 
director of CETA Travel, by agency 
President Michael Wheeler. 

William Joseph Blake Gallant was 
one of the 14 new lawyers called to 
the Newfoundland bar in April. He is 
now practising with the firm of Wells, 
Monaghan and Company in 
Stephenville, Nfld... 


Lost Priests 


It appears that some time ago, ina 
fit of pique, the computer erased the 
alumni records of a number of 
Loyola graduates, all of whom, 
coincidentally, were priests. 

Most have since been located, but 
the following five remain “missing”. 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
our lost priests, please contact the 
Loyola Alumni Office. 

Rev. Roy Thomas 

Rev. Walter Wadey 

Rev. Angus Macdougall, S.J. 

Rev. Georges Robitaille 

Rev. Harry Bédard, S.J. 


We Goofed! 


If it struck you as rather odd, in 
the last issue, that the Loyola Alumni 
Association would make such a fuss 
over the presentation of two $25 
cheques to Montreal’s two children’s 
hospitals, you were right to be 
confused. We goofed. Cheques for 
$250 each, representing the proceeds 
of Maureen Forrester’s December 
Loyola Medal mini-concert, were 
presented to the directors of the 
Montreal Children’s Hospital and the 
Hépital Sainte-Justine on February 27 
in the Loyola Faculty Club. 


Dr. J]. B. Zweig & guest 
John Collyer 
Mary Tomascik 
Mildred Sedlacko 
Jack Gordon 
David Rubin 
Michael & Mimi Sheldon 
Gabrielle Murphy 
Gilbert St. Jean & Guest 
Magnus Flynn & 

Joan Richardson 
Lilian Reinblatt 
Duncan WIlllmott 
David Ramsay 
David Rainey 
David Perrigard 
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1980-81 Loyola 
Executive 


Nominations are now being ac- 
cepted for the Loyola Alumni 
Association’s 1980-81 executive. The 
nomination deadline is August 31, 
1980. Procedures for the nomination 
and election of officers are detailed 
in the following extract from the 
associations by-laws: 


(Sections 25 to 27 of The General By- 
Laws) 


25. Procedure: 

A Nominating Committee com- 
prised of not less than seven 
Members, one of whom shall be 
designated as Chairman, who shall be 
chosen as nearly as possible to 
reflect the profile of the Corporation, 
shall be appointed by the Directors 
not later than June 15th in each year 
in which an election is to be held anc 
shall meet at the call of its Chairman 
to consider appropriate candidates ot 
each office requiring election under 
the By-Laws of the Corporation. 

On or before the 30th day of July 
in each such year, the Nominating 
Committee shall transmit to-the 
Executive Secretary a slate of can- 
didates for each office and elective 
seat upon the Board of Directors of 
the Corporation. On or before August 
10th in each such year, the Executive 
Secretary shall give notice by mail, 
postage prepaid, to each Member of 
the Corporation, enclosing a sum- 
mary of the report of the Nominating 
Committee indicating the name of 
the Member proposed by the 
Committee for each office and 
elective seat on the Board, together 
with copy of the present By-Law, 
indicating procedures respecting 
nominations and election and in- 
dicating the date of the Annual 
Meeting to be held in any such year 
26. Nomination by Members: 

Any ten Members of the Cor- 
poration qualified to vote may 
nominate any qualified Member for 
any elective office provided that 
their written notice of such 
nomination shall be deposited by 
mail or otherwise in the hands of the 
Executive Secretary not less than 
twenty-one days prior to the date 
fixed for the holding of the Annual 
Meeting of the Corporation. 

27. Qualification to Vote. 

Each member of the Corporation 
shall be qualified to vote. 

Note: That the written notice referred 
to in Section 26 must be sent to the 
Association on or before August 31st, 
1980. 


Executive of the Loyola Alumni 
Association for 1979-1980 
President: Mr. Fred D. McCaffrey 
Secretary: Mr. John Collyer 
Treasurer: Mrs. Christina Murphy 
Immediate 


Past 

President: Dr. Robert J. Brodrick 
Dr. Lawrence Boyle 
Rev. Steve Dubas, S.]}. 
Rev. Robert Gaudet S_] 
Mr. Frank McNally 
Mr. Peter Regimbald 

Board of 

Directors: 


Mr. Ronald H. Boucher 
Mr. Norman Dann 

Mr. Brian Gallery 

Mr. Desmond Lartigue 
Mr. Herbert Loucks 
Mr. Donald W. Mc- 
Naughton 

Mr. William E. Pelton 
Mr. Justice C.A. Phelan 
Mr. William Wilson Ir 


For further information, contact the 
Loyola Alumni Office. 


a Lee ee ae 
Class Reunions 


A 40th anniversary reunion of the 
Loyola class of ‘40 is being planned 
for the fall. If you want more in- 
formation, or would like to help 
organize this special event, contact 
Frank Kelly (970 44th Ave., Lachine, 
H8T 2L1, (514) 637-3286) or Don 
Newton (1637 Pullen Ave., Ottawa, 
K1G ON8). 


Theatre Fund 


The Once Upon a Time Theatre 
Company, the children’s theatre 
formed by Concordia theatre 
graduates Vincent lerfino (BFA ‘76), 
Sari Coppel (BFA ’76), Zoé Stotland 
(BFA ‘76), Jack Langedyk (BFA ‘76) 
and Mario Di lorio (BFA ‘75), is alive 
and well according to its resident 
playwright, Vincent lerfino 

Thousands of children and adults 
have been delighted and entertained 
by the troupe’s productions of The 
Dragon and Nutrition Rock which 
have toured Montreal and Ottawa 
area schools during the past year 

Because of the many budget-cuts 
at the government level, the theatre 
company is also undertaking a fund- 
raising Campaign. Any tax-deductible 
contributions or inquiries about the 
theatre should be directed to Once 
Upon a Time Theatre Company, 2200 
Wilson Ave., Suite 6, Montreal. 
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R. Patrick Duder 


PADDY DUDER had a sharp but 
disciplined wit and most of all, a 
civilizing presence. His manner was 
fashioned by his many years in Canada’s 
foreign service and one needed a very 
large map to follow the progress of his 
diplomatic career which took him to 
Tokyo, Sarajevo, Phomn Phen and other 
placenames of intrigue and delight. 
When he died April 7 at 69, Dr. 
Duder was secretary to the board of 





Saying goodbye in Cambodia, 1955. 


governors, working in a part-time 
capacity since leaving his post as assistant 
to the principal of Loyola Campus in 
[977 

He arrived at Loyola in 1966 on 
leaving the diplomatic service. He 
became assistant to the president, Patrick 
Malone, and was a mainstay in the 
numbing process of merger negotiations. 
Once merger was the order of the day, 
Dr. Duder could turn his attention to 
other things, one being the creation of 
university-wide archives. While he was 
instrumental in organizing archives at 
Loyola College, the word archive still had 
a foreign ring to it at Sir George even in 
the '70s. 

As accomplished as his university work 
was, it seemed pedestrian to the many 
who would try to turn conversation back 
to diplomacy at any opportunity. 

As a Pre-Confederation Newfound- 
lander, he joined the British Army in 
World War IJ, earning the rank of 
major. After the war, he served with the 
British military government in Germany 
and joined Canada’s external affairs 
department in 1950, heading off a few 
years later for a two year stint as first 
secretary of the Canadian embassy in 
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Belgrade. In 1954, he was dispatched to 
Phnom Phen as Canada’s commissioner 
there. He returned to Canada to serve 
with the National Defence College at 
Kingston where he held the rank of 
brigadier. After that period, 1955-57, 
Dr. Duder was off again, this time to 
Tokyo where he headed the Canadian 
chancery. After serving in Japan, he 
returned to head up the Commonwealth 
section at External Affairs in Ottawa. His 
last posting on the diplomatic front was 
spent as head of Canada’s delegation to 
the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO), a post he left in 
1966. 

Dr. Duder was active in a variety of 
community services. A few years ago, his 
alma mater, Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, conferred an honorary 
doctorate on him. His academic life was 
as spectacular as the diplomatic career 
that followed it. After attending 
Memorial and McGill, he went on to 
Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar. 

‘‘A diplomat,’’ Paddy Duder once 
said, ‘‘has been variously defined as an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country, as a badly trained 
reporter, as'a long-haired intellectual, as 
a cookie-pusher, as a member of the 
striped pants brigade, and as a man who 
must be disarming, even though his 
country isn’t.’’ 

Disarming Paddy Duder certainly was. 
That and decent. 





Dudley Dawson 


DUDLEY DAWSON, a former governor 
and chairman of the university’s 
development fund died May 5 at 68. 
‘‘The amount of time he spent on the 
development fund went beyond the call 
of public service,’’ Rector John O’Brien 
said after learning of his death. 

Dawson played a vital role in 
generating support for Concordia in 
troubled financial times by serving as a 
link with private industry, the largest 
source of private money. Private 
financing is key to giving an institution 
its own personality, supporting projects 
to be undertaken that government 
subsidies don’t provide for. 

Dawson was involved in university 
development fund work almost from the 
beginning, first serving as vice chairman 
of the fund and from 1973 to 1976, as 





chairman. He was a member of the 
board of governors of Concordia from 
1976 to 1978. *‘He always had a keen 
interest in the university,’’ said in- 
dustrialist C.F. Carsley, the last chan- 
cellor of Sir George Williams University. 

The investment executive graduated 
from Trinity College School in Port 
Hope and, with a BA degree, from 
McGill in 1935. He started up his own 
investment house which later merged 
with Greenshields, the well-known 
investment firm where he served as 
president. 

Dawson’s was a distinguished war 
record. In World War II, he was 
decorated for service in Europe with 
Canada’s Third Artillery and in the 
Pacific with American forces in the Battle 
of Okinawa. 

He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth 
and three daughters. 
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World renowned Eskimo artist, Lucy, photo- Each specially commissioned print measures 
graphed with her latest work at Cape Dorset, North- 1934” x 26” and is reproduced on fine art paper to the 
west Territories, is one of seven famous Canadian highest standards of quality and craftsmanship. 
artists whose work is now available in a special edition These works are not available in any other form. 
for only $19.95. The Mintmark Edition is the only edition. Each print 
An exclusive arrangement between the West Baffin comes to you with Mintmark Press’s guarantee: 
Eskimo Cooperative and the Mintmark Press enables if not completely delighted with your acquisition, 
you for the first time to have the work of a famous your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Eskimo artist at a popular price. 
Beautiful graphics from the following artists also available: 





A Kenojuak B Pudlo C Kananginak _D Pitseolak E Pitseolak G Jamasie 









fr This mark, which appears on each print along with the 
stonecutter’s “chop” mark and the artist’s own symbol, 
is the official emblem of the West Baffin Eskimo 


Cooperative, Cape Dorset, Northwest Territories. 
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to reproduce specially-commissioned prints by 
members of the West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative. 






Please send me the following Cape Dorset print reproductions at $19.95 each or $75.00 for any four, plus $3.85 for 
handling and shipping. Ontario residents add 7% sales tax. 


Indicate quantities: A B C D E F G H 


Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed: 


Charge to my Master Charge, Visa or American Express Account No. Ea | alee VP ite. og 


Name Street Expiry date 









City Prov. P. Code Signature 
c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 
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ly 8-Year Old that's guaranteed 
right onthe backof the bottle. 


Canadian law requires whisky has been aged in charred Schenley OFC 


distillers to place a stamp on their white oak casks, for a full 8 years. 


whisky bottles showing the year We believe 8 years is a The $-year old 
the whisky was distilled. perfect aging time for whisky. 


s 
With Schenley OFC, we go  Whenit reaches its prime fora thats guaranteed. 


a lot further. We certify that our smooth, mellow taste. CANADIAN SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES LTD. 





